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Pugil 


Predawn streets cup pilot light shopfronts - 
newsagents, bakeries - 
embers that ignite a city's slow awakening. 


Adria hasn’t yet served the previous day its unconscious 
dues, circling back to the shared rooftop garden (after 
takeaway Thai) as the moon rose, staring into the void (a 
preferred leisure) still there at sunrise, work unfinished, 
body yearning for close, she takes the elevator to the bakery 
now for metabolic reparations, fuel for undisturbed repose. 


Morning. 
Against all better judgement, yes it is. 
What can I get you. 


Cherry-blonde tumble, tousle, librarian glasses, light cheek 
freckles, white polo shirt up to new year sapling collarbone. 


What do you recommend. Don't answer that, how about a cheese 
and bacon roll, hold the roll. I'm delirious, I'm ok. And where do you 
get arms like that anyway, gyms should replace dumbbells with 
rolling pins and whisks. 


Auburn mess, scrappy beard, flour hands like cloud gloves. 


Did you see the moon earlier. 

That's kind of personal, isn't it. We've only just met. 
I knew a woman once - 

Here we go. 

- who was congenitally blind. 

Continue. 


One night when she was young her mother commented how 
big the moon was. She replied, what do you mean, is it not 
always the same size. Her mum said no, the moon appears 
bigger or smaller depending on where it is observed in 
relation to its distance from the earth. 

The moon changes size. 

Yes. That was something her braille textbooks had ignored. 

I have a nephew who calls a full moon an apple moon and a waxing 
or waning moon a banana moon. 

Two moons. So why are you delirious. 

Can't sleep, can't work. 

What do you do. 

Oh you know, this and that. At the moment I'm working part-time 
as a travel agent for space tourism. 

Which moon do you recommend. 

Moons are out this season, they're going through a phase. 

So what do tourists do up there. 

They float around for thirty minutes and look down at the blue 
marble we're on and question the finite period we're given to conjure 
infinite variations of sweet nothing. At the end you get a t-shirt with 
the milky way on it, or it could be lint, depending on the box it 
comes out of. 

How much. 


Ten thousand dollars, but remember that includes the shirt. 
Max looks at Adria mathematically. 


Ten thousand dollars for thirty minutes. 

Give or take. 

I can get that by the end of the day. How often do flights take 
off, how long is the waitlist. 


Adria crinkles her nose and takes a bite of her cheese and 
bacon roll. She chews and watches Max as he walks from 
behind the bread cupboard to step onto the street, looking up 
into the sky at the mulberry backlit stratus. 


He walks back into the shop. 


Who do I give the money to. 

Do you really have a spare ten thousand dollars. 

I can get it by the end of the day, I - 

Yes. 

- can organise something. 

Okay. Well, listen it's been a gas. 

Tonight I'm scheduled to fight a local guy, a cop - 

Excuse me. 

- for five grand, but I reckon the guy organising it would 
double the winnings if I agreed to fight two guys at once, and 
won, which I would. 

What am I listening to, what is this crazy talk. Are we just being 
absurd right now, you know I'm fine if that's the case. What are 
you, a prize fighter. What is this, your dough-jo. 

Yes exactly, in a - 

I was kidding. 

- local tournament run by some guys from the port ranks. I'm 
going to make a couple calls and get it set up. Ten gees. You 
should come along and watch. 

Wow. As fun as that sounds, to see the baker who gave me a cheese 
and bacon roll and yarned about the moon as misperceived by a 
blind acquaintance step into a, what is it, a ring, I'm - 

Not really a ring, just different apartments around town, 
King Street, Hunter Street, on a rotational basis. They clear 


floor space and stand well back. 
- going to bid you good luck and reconsider my morning food 
options going forward. God speed. 


Adria winks and saunters out of the bakery in a slow-motion 
fall that maintains its gravity all the way into the elevator 
and her apartment where she spills onto an op shop chaise 
lounge. An unnamed roommate is pouring juice and toasting 
a bagel in the kitchen and she says to Adria see you later on 
and Adria mumbles mfmahuanowha and rolls off the lounge 
and the roommate shuts the door on exit. 


She exhales her body off the floor and lingers 
airborn like dustlight before smooshing 

her face against a harbour-facing window to 
follow the swan dive wisp of a seaplane 


dip its pontoons into the coal terminal basin. 


A warm shower, that's the next logical step towards sleep. 
She's followed all the recommended procedures so far: 

- don't sleep 

- elevate to the rooftop after a serving of warm Pad Thai 

- stare vacantly into the void 

- feel hungry 

- talk to a strange baker about moons and prize fighting 

- spill onto a lounge, mumble 

- view seaplane 


Now structured raindrops descend a matrix of grout 
across her trajectories (Adria's phrasing) 
stirring foam with sulfates, memories want conspire 
therefore towel, so cotton, moreover zzz. 


Max has passed serving responsibilities over to his younger 
brother so he can step out the back and get on the blower to 
set up a two on one fight. Everyone from the organisers to 
the guy he was scheduled to take on are sceptical - might not 
this give Max an unforeseen advantage, perhaps it's not that 
easy to be part of a duo fighting someone, especially a 
slugger of Max's reputation on the circuit. But when Max 
offers to put some money forward to add to the kitty for his 
two opponents if they win it pretty much settles things, that 
and when the organiser gets a call back from one of the 
toughest opponents Max has fought who is keen for a shot at 
revenge, the event is locked in, seven o'clock tonight. 


His shift finished, Max changes in the bathroom 
and begins a steady jog westward, 

sidestepping craters in the alley, faking through 

a chainlink fence, damask horizon 

powdering brick spires, gasworks and fish co-ops 
in disintegrating shadows between 

him and his destination, a field out the back of an 
import export customs processing 

yard, between there and a rail line, empty sheds 
of corrugated iron overflowing with 

jilted lines of elephant legs and cardiac swoon, no 
painted linguistic splash, post game 

verb drippings, only images that remind him how 
he threw his body down speedways, 

crunched through neon petal gambits by way of 
empty bus stabilities and made light 

stream in an unmitigated data flow like dynamite, 
with eyes like sliced lemons, sweating 

dusted sugar entropy - he'd made it as a contender. 
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Better living through geometry, that's a classic Max motto, 
watching the weather, sensing pressure drops, repeating 
iconographies, the body language of insects, city ostinatos 
that reveal behavioural loops, how the key to winning a fist 
fight is less about watching your opponent dance and more 
about listening out for fluctuations in audience jeers, how 
collectives anticipate more than they know, the data 
contained in the particles of their breath spittle, it tells you 
to step north-east and throw a haymaker at a dimple. 


Jogging down King Street he detects a potential symmetry 
and shifts his weight for a left turn onto Perkins to land 
outside the old Victoria Theatre and in the face of guess who 
- Adria, tartan head scarf, navy blouse, double take. 


Hello stranger. 

You're stalking me, this is an unexpected turn in events. Did I not 
pay for the breadroll, did I not fulfill my end of the bargain. 

Do you work here. 

I mean, that's a bit of a leap. 

You spend time here and they give you money. 

Well when you put it that way. 


She shows him around the cavernous gloom of the converted 
theatre, blue folds of high Iuminescence peeling through 
divisions where pigeons still nest, necklacing a burgundy 
carpet draped across stage boards. Here a television talk 
show format has been established with the standard guest 
couch, chair and desk alignment. Adria explains that she is a 
writer for the show, a new production. They are preparing to 
film the pilot episode next week. 


Who is the host. 

A bit of an unknown, he's done some community radio, he'll do. 
How's the material. 

It's a difficult birth. Shall I tell you what I've got so far. 

Shoot. 

I'm working on a game. Local celebrities, guests and audience 
members will be invited to participate each week. The premise is 
this: the host pretends to be a real estate agent selling a very 
expensive luxury home. A participant is invited to a viewing of the 
house, but what they want - the point of the game - is to find ways to 
stay in the house forever without buying it. For example, someone 
might say to the real estate agent: can we just stay another fifteen 
minutes so I can see how the sun looks at this angle through the 
kitchen window. Fine, fifteen minutes, that's no trouble. But then 
they say they would love to smell how home made bread wafts in the 
kitchen, they are close to calling the bank to make an offer on the 
house, can they just make a bit of food in the kitchen to see if it feels 
right. And then the excuses keep on. Can I invite my dog over, can I 
ask my parents to knock at the door so I can feel what it would be 
like to have them come over, can I just see what the sound of traffic 
is like of an evening from the bedroom, can I stay for the public 
holiday over the long weekend to see how rambunctious the locals 
get, can I plant an apple tree in the front yard and see how long 
until roots start to take hold, quality soil is very important when 
buying a house, and so on. The player wins a prize if they can keep 
the host - the real estate agent - agreeing to their ridiculous 
demands for two minutes. A big digital clock starts counting down 
from the moment the host says, Time to close up. What do you think. 
I think I would ask if I could raise children there, to rule lines 
above their heads as they grow, to see how our collected 
memories feel as they fill up the rooms. 


Il 
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That would definitely give you a couple more years, a decade maybe, 
to try the house out to see if it fits. You'd probably even win a prize. 
You're oddly sweet, in a punchy sort of way. 

Speaking of which, I need to go train. You're still coming, 
aren't you. Seven o'clock tonight, just down from here 
actually, King Street, out the back of the Lucky Country, third 
terrace along. Come upstairs, the door will be open. You'll 
know it's the right place when you step inside. 

Listen mister, I'm just a simple girl trying to write interactive talk 
show folly - 

You'll dig it. Three working class men beating into each other 
for money. Now that's comedy. 

I'm scared and confused just enough to know I can't miss out on 
whatever you're involved in. Seven o'clock, I'll be the one hiding 
behind my hands, trying not to get blood on my shoes. 

Amazing, I'll take you out for curly fries afterwards. 

It just keeps getting better. I'd better get back to work, I have a skit 
about awkward bakery encounters that I'm putting together. You'll 
never believe it, the inspiration is straight out of real life. 


Afternoon in the city treads duskward. Myna birds tweak, 
parking meters capitulate, bank loans are stamped, trams 
become toylike, lanterns unfold from the centre of the page 
creasing up into cathedral peaks, treefinger latitudes, ramen 
petting, stir ember fade fiasco, settle smudge. 


Through these diminishing colours Adria footfalls Perkins 
onto King and Crown through a narrow brick corridor, 
pressed on one side by the band room of the Lucky Country, 
warm up bass arpeggios phasing through the mortar, with 
dim lanterns hung against the opposite wall where second 
storey apartments congregate above street traffic. Out front 


of the landing of the third apartment along is a bird cage 
with a cowbell hanging inside. This is the place, but is Adria 
really going to go up there, into whatever is happening up 
there - this is what she says to herself, Adria, are you really 
going to etc, and then she thinks, well etc, and she does. 


The first thing Adria sees at the end of the hallway is an open 
plan living room with traffic cones set up at six positions 
around the middle, not dissimilar to the clay and rice straw 
bales that designate the dohyo arena for a bout of sumo 
wrestling. At the boundary of these cones two dozen plastic 
lawn chairs were set up, more then half of them already 
occupied by mostly professionally attired men in their forties 
and fifties. 


Adria elects to sit by herself and readies a few disarming 
comments to anybody who should choose to sit next to her 
and offer small talk, but fortunately this isn't necessary as 
Max pretty much immediately walks out and takes up his 
position opposite her as two other men, similar build to Max 
but a little older, one dressed in gym clothes and the other in 
board shorts and a singlet, stand in front of him at ten and 
two. The lights dim, a cowbell is struck and three men 
become one stack of muscle and flesh, like a Lucien Freud oil 
painting of Leigh Bowery compressed into Francis Bacon's 
‘Triptych’ (when I say ‘like’, I mean precisely). 


Blinking fists mod a 
quick response space 
invader uppercut to 
the opposite of care 


(polly want a wacker). 
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His footwork is undeniable, his haymaker a blessing. Max throws 
the bodies of both his opponents out of the ring, into the kitchen, 
where they dampen against the tiles. He isn't even out of breath. 
Max exits the room. 


During the fight he made eye contact with Adria for only a single 
frame of the twenty four per second that comprised her cinematic 
attention, and for all the world he looked not like a baker, nor a 
prizefighter, nor even, as cliché might imbue, a wild animal, which 
he was far beyond during this fragment of gaze. His eyes, it would 
occur to Adria only later as the room was emptying of spectators, 
were that of unbridled fiction, a generative voidbeast, event 
horizons gesturing towards some collapse of the real, the world as 
thrill and aberration, a static horror residing within the gap 
between a pinwheel rolodex of academic intelligibility and 
cataclysmic bliss. 


He scared her antiquely, 
yesterday's baseline fears, 
like the sun going down 
on the last prime number. 


They walk out together without saying a word. He presses a thick 
envelope into his backpack and she presses her eyes to the ground. 
He opens the door to Big Als where they take a booth of burger 
tomato red vinyl and order fries. The jukebox is playing an electro 
vocoder cover of The Smiths' 'There is a light that never goes out' by 
a Berlin based duo. 


Masticating in relative silence for, say, ten minutes, Adria swallows 
a chip and chimes - 
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I have a recurring fantasy that I have been called in to a meeting at some 
high profile marketing company. They have been tasked with creating a 
campaign to put up a billboard announcing a new stage production of Lord 
of the Rings starring Christopher Walken as Gandalf. They have been 
scratching their heads for weeks trying to conjure the perfect tag line for the 
poster, when I walk in and say, "Everybody's Tolkien ‘bout a new way of 
Walken", and then turn on my heel and leave the room, knowing that I 
have just presented them with marketing perfection. You know the song 
‘Walk Right In' by The Rooftop Singers, from the Forrest Gump soundtrack. 
Anyway, what I'm trying to say is, as impressive as this fantasy would be 
if it were ever enacted, it would still be less meaningful than what you did 
in that apartment tonight. 


Max wipes his lips and says, that's very kind of you to say, and the 
best part is, now I have enough money for the space tourist jaunt. 
So, how do I set it up, should I call you in the morning and make a 
payment, set a date. How's it work. 


The look on Adria's face is the antinomy of Max's eye contact during 
the fight. He wipes his hands on his pants and says, let's head down 
to the beach. 


They cross an empty road and ease down a sloped path that salts 
alongside the beach and onto the cities public baths. A single pear 
shaped globe hangs from a wire above the pool. Long spectator 
steps curve around the corner of the water, with coal ships, like 
watch batteries on a clothes line, just visible on the horizon. 


Sitting on a bench is an astronaut. 
From the change rooms a tall figure 


in tan robes steps out, 
dragging the sonic equivalent of 
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loose change 

along the concrete perimeter. It is 
a rope with alarm clocks 

tied at intervals, clanging, ticking, 
and Max stares. 

The robed figure leaves the clocks 
poolside as they wade 

to the pool's centre, beckoning 
the spaceman. 

Gliding into moonlit ripples our 
astronaut glides across 

to the billowing robes and waits 
for immersion. 

They are submerged with a hand 
to the helmet, the robed 

figure pushing them backwards 
with one hand 

while pulling the alarm clocks 

in with the other, 


dragged to the pool's floor 


to cry out, 
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they ring now like whale words, 
ambient pulsations, 
horologe resonance chimes, 


water music, 

and the astronaut stays down 
amidst the chorale 

while Adria looks at Max 

for meaning, 

so, transfixed, Max says that 
the baptism is now 


complete, the astronaut can 


go into space. 


Let's say that Max and Adria walk back into the city after this 
spectacle and as they come to a busy crossroad, a steep gutter, one 
puts their hand into the warm crescent of the other, palms and 


fingers latticed, gravitating like the spontaneous contraction of 


muscles around the heart, while star systems above them fight for 


obscurity. 
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Prompt 


WOMAN: 
It starts with traffic. 


MAN: 
On the stage. 


WOMAN: 
All the adults are leaving the city. 


MAN: 
On the stage. This is theatre. 


WOMAN: 
The children are non-verbal. 


MAN: 
Non-verbal or pre-verbal. 


WOMAN: 
What’s the difference? 


MAN: 
They won’t have any lines. That’s what you're saying. 


WOMAN: 
The children have no lines. 


MAN: 
And when you say traffic. 


WOMAN: 
It isn’t just cars. 
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MAN: 
Of course not. 


WOMAN: 
I’m reading buses, coaches, trains, airport shuttles. 


MAN: 
Why not blimps, hot air balloons, parasails. 


WOMAN: 
The sky is never described. 


MAN: 

No clouds, no descriptions of light. A blank on all 
atmospheric conditions. The sky is of 

no importance, this is what you're saying. 


WOMAN: 
So far as I have read. 


MAN: 
And you have not read the whole thing. 


WOMAN: 
You know this, the play has just been handed to us. 


MAN: 
To you. 


WOMAN: 
To us. 


MAN: 

The traffic leaving the city, we show this how. Painted 
curtains, cardboard silhouettes. Don’t tell me smoke 
machines. What city is being described, are we talking a 
metropolis or a regional centre? 


WOMAN: 
There is a building. 


MAN: 

Oh it really is a city. A building, how inventive. 

I can practically smell a Nobel Prize being awarded 
for this one. A profound meditation on the lost 
innocence of human subjectivity, wrought out 

of prose that enlivens the dignity of - 


WOMAN: 
The sky is described. 
MAN: 
Just when I thought all hope was lost. 
WOMAN: 
Toffee. 
MAN: 
Excuse me. 
WOMAN: 
The sky is toffee-toned. 
MAN: 


I’m leaving. I’ll see you around. 
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WOMAN: 

It’s mid-morning. The children are outside, beneath 
the toffee-toned sky, balancing on state-built 
brickwork walls, crawling along a quarter of grass 


with a non-incidental incline. 


MAN: 


How young are the children? 


WOMAN: 
Notes say no older than four. 


MAN: 
And they are all alone in the city because 
the adults have abandoned them. 


WOMAN: 
It was mid-morning that captured you, wasn’t it. 


You could see the sky. 


MAN: 
Enough about the bloody sky. Go on. 


WOMAN: 
You know, blood on a glass panel with light shining through 
would approach the tone of sky toffee. 


MAN: 


Are you ready to be serious? 


WOMAN: 
The building is an aviary. It is described in 
terms of metabolic brutalism. 


MAN: 


Now I’m getting angry. Before I was aghast, 


but that’s not enough anymore. 


WOMAN: 
There is mention of radiolaria, of parametric 
designs that should play on the law of ruins. 


MAN: 
Albert Speer. Play how. 


WOMAN: 
The superstructure that comprises the aviary will 
disintegrate during the course of the play. 


MAN: 


Disintegrate. Turn to dust. I’ll phone health and 
safety and alert them that air filtration masks 
should be supplied to all theatre attendees. 

You ring the prop department and tell them 

that we'll require one incongruous building 

borne out of the recesses of an eccentric’s mind 
that will disintegrate on command. Much like how 


his talent clearly disintegrated across the decades. 


WOMAN: 
Do you really believe that? 
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MAN: 
Well come on. Radiolaria. Metabolic brutalism. 


WOMAN: 
Remember it is mid-morning. 


MAN: 
Listen, I wouldn’t be here if I didn’t think there was 
something real at the heart of this. 


WOMAN: 

The recovered masterwork, mentioned in the journals of how 
many contemporaries over the years, how many interviews 
where the question was raised. Compiled from his final hard 
drive, a miracle of data restoration. 

His estate chose us. 


MAN: 
How can we be sure the data wasn’t subtly corrupted? 


Lost in translation, a zero instead of a one. 


WOMAN: 
The disintegrated splinters of the aviary are to be extracted 
through air conditioned ventilation. 


MAN: 


The particles will rise. 


WOMAN: 
A tower of light. Cyclonic. We could do this. 


MAN: 
Dust, not light. I know what youre going to say, but let’s 
remember this is disintegration, not the reverse. 


WOMAN: 
Does this relate to a biographical detail that I’m forgetting? 
One of his earlier works? 


MAN: 
The walks he took with his mother, when his father 


took him to a coastal ridge and said jump. 


WOMAN: 

The remark his mother made on the most referenced 
of those walks, his father’s embrace when he 

swam back to shore. 


MAN: 
What else? 
WOMAN: 
What else what? 
MAN: 


The next prompt. I’m seeing infants climbing on state-built 
brickwork, an exodus of adults via arterial roadways, 
parametric aviaries that crumble northward. 

Tell me about the birds. 


WOMAN: 
You can imagine. 
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MAN: 
You'll tell me if I get it wrong. 


WOMAN: 


The children save the birds. There is a diagram. 


MAN: 
Of how the stork narrative is reversed. 


WOMAN: 
An arrow circles back. The birds delivered the children and 
then, and now, as you can imagine. 


MAN: 
Fill in the blanks for me. 


WOMAN: 
What's the point? 


MAN: 

No don’t give up on me now. Come on, I’m invested. You said 
mid-morning, I asked about the age of the children. Now 
we're dancing. 


WOMAN: 

An arrow circles back on dance steps. Close the left foot to 
the right. Step to the right and back in line with the 
midsection of the aviary. The children take the birds onto 
their backs. Cross the left foot over the right. The non- 
incidental incline of the grass allows the children to be 
funnelled away from the audience. 


MAN: 

Leaving a void, although not completely, we see the brick 
wall, the grass. I would say the sky but now 

I think of Goya’s dog, EI Perro. 


WOMAN: 
It is not a void if we seek something from it. 


MAN: 

Nobody ever talks about the silhouette hovering above the 
dog, coming out of the non-incidental incline, looking down 
slope. It looks to me as if Goya’s shadow was pressed into the 
wall there, gazing at his painted canine 

with infinite love. 


WOMAN: 

It is a stain, the result of extracting the work from the walls 
of his putrid cottage, this is well known. 

The final prompt is that the grass should shimmer 


and the wall should lower. 


MAN: 
What are the specifics? 


WOMAN: 
Grass shimmer, ambient blade ripple render, subterranean 
fold pressure, wall immersion. 


MAN: 

The grass turns to water and the brick wall descends like the 
lowering of a floodgate. Something is rising from beneath. 
There is a growth, a new force emerging. 

What's the next prompt? 
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WOMAN: 
That was the last one. 


MAN: 
There’s more. Look again, there’s always something more. 
You missed the sky at the beginning, take another look. 


WOMAN: 
I turn the page over and back again. 
There is nothing more. 


MAN: 
Please. 
WOMAN: 
I’m tired. 
MAN: 
Can you please check again? 
WOMAN: 


I check again. 


MAN: 
What do you find? 
WOMAN: 
I want to say nothing. 
MAN: 
And yet. 


WOMAN: 
What if a pipeline rises? 


MAN: 
Don’t start with what if, please. 


WOMAN: 
A pipeline rises. 


MAN: 
Something for the adults to return to. 


WOMAN: 
Scaffolding emerges. 


MAN: 
Thank you, honestly. 


WOMAN: 
Broad metal pipeline snakes from shimmer, matrices of steel 
interpolate, volleyed by air from north vents. 


MAN: 
The air conditioning, it’s reverse cycle. 


WOMAN: 
Warbling of scaffold creates resonance akin loose vertical 
powerlines, singing. Are you crying? 
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MAN: 

Start with a simple two note melody. 

Two notes close together. One note steps down lightly to the 
next. 


SOFTWARE: 
D3toC3. 


MAN: 
The first note should be slightly shorter than the second. 


SOFTWARE: 


D 3 is a quaver and C 3 is a crotchet. 


MAN: 

Pause there. Think someone is at the door. 
[silence] 

Resume. Thought I heard knocking. 


SOFTWARE: 
Drum rhythm added. 
MAN: 
What. No] said knocking at the door. 
SOFTWARE: 


Wooden sound source. 


MAN: 
Oh for goodness. Well play it back then. 
Wait. First a sound source for the melody. 


Select piano. 
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SOFTWARE: 
Piano for D3 to C3. 


MAN: 
Wood will not work for the rhythm. 
Select low cello bass notes. C 1. Crotchets. 


SOFTWARE: 
Cello C 1 crotchets. 


MAN: 
Think those marching lines of Haydn. 
Boom boom boom boom. 
Make you think of some mythological giant. 
Footsteps pacing a dry field. 
SOFTWARE: 
Tempo 100 beats per minute. 
MAN: 
Faster than that. Slightly though. 
Think symphony number one hundred and four. 
Andante. 


SOFTWARE: 


Tempo 105 beats per minute. 


MAN: 

Symphony one hundred and four. 

One hundred and five beats per minute. 

Haydn wrote one hundred and six symphonies in total. 
There are, however, two bonus symphonies. 

Symphony A and Symphony B. 

Sympathy for the day. Sympathy for thee. 

I digress. Ignore just spoken. Add strings to the melody. 


SOFTWARE: 


Two violins and one viola with piano melody. 


MAN: 

Now spread the tones. 

Piano tonic, violins at three and four, viola seven. 
Cello bass remains the same. 


Play back. 
SOFTWARE: 
[music] 
MAN: 
Good. Now syncopate the cello bass. 
Not syncopate, undo. 
It should pizzicato in unison with the melody. 
Quaver crotchet, quaver crotchet. 
SOFTWARE: 


Cello C1is a quaver and C 1 is a crotchet. 


MAN: 
Play back. 
SOFTWARE: 
[music] 
MAN: 


Better. Too plain, though. 

I want to say, too musical. 

How about add a sound. 

Field recording library. Add what. 
Vinyl static, the pops of a dusty record. 
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SOFTWARE: 
Added vinyl ambience. 


MAN: 

But that isn’t quite right, is it? 

Say a crumble of something. 

The powder of rocks being pressed lightly underfoot. 
Ground by plastic footwear. I want to say gumboots. 
I want to say the inverse of a crumble of something. 
The obvious answer is raindrops but that’s wrong. 


I can hear a heat. Let’s skip this for now. Undo. 


SOFTWARE: 
Vinyl ambience removed. 
Piccolo sequence added D6 semibreve. 


MAN: 

Wait, what? Oh the kettle. 

You silly thing. That’s just the kettle whistling in the kitchen. 
Yow’re so sensitive since the upgrade. 

Come on then, play back, let’s hear it. 


SOFTWARE: 
[music] 


MAN: 

That’s very good. Still too musical, but it’s getting there. 
I have a sound in my head, what can you do with this. 
[mouth sounds, tongue tapping roof of mouth] 

There is a descriptor I can’t quite - fizzle! 

Add a bed of fizzle of the track. 


SOFTWARE: 
Field recording hot stove cooking added. 


MAN: 

Christ yes that’s exactly it. How do you do that? 

A hot stove and a kettle whistling. Bloody hell. 

I want to say play back but not yet. The melody. 

Can we, I want to say compress the piano and strings. 
Push them together, create a composite sound. 

Is that possible in this version? 


SOFTWARE: 


Morph effect applied to piano, violins and viola. 


Rendering. 


MAN: 
Okay, now while they’re rendering, let’s work on the cello. 
Isolate that layer and play back. 


SOFTWARE: 


[music] 


MAN: 

It needs to be lower. I want to say barometric. 

I want to say sonar. The pizzicato of a cello that just rings 
out. 


Add subterranean reverb, lower an octave. 
Play back. 


SOFTWARE: 


[music] 
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MAN: 

Slow down, we’re not imitating Hayden anymore. 
Largo. Or nearly largo. Use your intuition. 

What would you do? I’ll follow your lead. 


SOFTWARE: 
Cello removed. 
Field recording heartbeat added. 


MAN: 
Thank you for not making me say it. 


SOFTWARE: 
Rendering finished. 
MAN: 
Play back. 
SOFTWARE: 
[music] 
MAN: 
[pause] 
Play back again. 
SOFTWARE: 
[music] 
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MAN: 

[pause] 

Formant the melody. You know what I mean. 
Vowel the end of each note. 

Open cut off, close resonance. 

Play back. No - wait. 

First pianissimo. Same pace as heartbeat. 

What am I trying to say. A plosive. 

This should commence the sequence. 

Beneath whistle of kettle, above bed of kitchen fizzle. 
Both within and without the heartbeat, somehow. 
Sustain tail of second note. Part the teeth, the lips. 
I’m looking up but without eyes. I am all ears. 


Play back. 
SOFTWARE: 
Peter. 
MAN: 
Mother. 
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Let’s go, she said, on a date 
where we won’t contribute 

to a large language model of data. 
Well, how could I refuse. 


She pushed a graphite etched note 

across the table and asked 

that I wait to unfold it until 1 am within 

the confines of the corrugated iron toolshed 
in the back of my garden, she confirmed 

via satellite photograph that it is a safe space 
in terms of drones being unable to read 
through the roofing panels. 


We've known each other five months. 
She’s a computer scientist and I’m not. 
We met at a talk on robotic bees 

newly built to not so much teach 

but rather encourage real bees 


to pollinate more efficiently. 
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II 


Her work and the way she lives 
is focused on keeping chat bots 


in a state of perpetual hallucination. 


Here is an example: you ask 

the computer what year the 

Sydney Harbour Bridge was last rotated 
in accordance with industrial protocols 
that require the span be turned twice 
each decade, and the computer will say 
March 2021. It can’t admit ignorance 

so it hallucinates a logic wrought reality. 


III 


No surveillance, that’s one of 

the rules for our date. No cameras 
on poles (black plums, skin rubbed 
sheer where the eye peers through) 
and speaking of fruit no groceries 
either, those sensors that track your 
gaze across the shelves — not good. 


Phones will be left at home and we'll 
use cash only and we should wait 
until its overcast so clouds blanket our 
footfalls. She says we should cross 

the road at random intervals, go from 
one side of the street to the other 


so our behaviours aren’t predictable. 
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IV 


If the scraping of our personal data 
whilst we are holding hands or similar 
is unavoidable, as it so often is, she 


encourages obfuscation. 


She learned this from a research paper, 
you actively volunteer meaningless 
strings of junk information en masse so 


the receiving software learns nothing. 


She said I could just talk as I normally do 
and that should be fine, but she might 
chat like the wings of a moth, camouflage 
her words with layers of banality, like 
what happens to the family name Smith if 
you try to locate them in a phone book. 


Vv 


Ethically I don’t know if I should describe 

what she is wearing lest a portrait emerges 
of her aesthetic references and even brand 
names that could build an image catalogue 


that profiles her essence. 

Perhaps I could describe all that she is not 
wearing on our date (pleather, lemonade felt) 
so enough negative space remains, a relief 


of her presence (withdraw fish bowl earrings) 


to see who is left behind. 
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VI 


You might think this level of care 
should apply to this poem — why go 
to so much trouble to enjoy a date 
completely off the record, a meeting 
palimpsest scored blank, only to 
then map out the architecture of the 
whole endeavour. 


To which I would respond that, while 

I appreciate the compliment, to 

think it is within my capacity to truly 
know what is happening around 

me at any given time, and to accurately 
take note of this - it’s not the case. 


This is really what we don’t want computers to learn: 
how to not know, how to be eternally uncertain, how 


to be full of ontological gaps. That’s the secret sauce. 


VII 


She likes it when I hum copyright free 
melodies (I don’t tell her they borrow 
substantially from Metallica and Bjork, 
I’m just waiting for the right moment) 


and she hates the idea that a computer would 
ever be able to do the same, which they can, 

she knows this, she attended a concert of bee 
music orchestrated by algorithm, a thousand 
mechanical wings fluttering in tuned resonance 
(this night changed her, she didn’t even mean 
to go, she was looking for a Beethoven playlist 
and got so far as typing ‘Bee’ and autocorrect 
predicted: well, if you like bees, you'll love this). 
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VIII 


I guide her head beneath a metal crossbeam 
hanging between loose wires and an empty 
elevator shaft. It is midday in the holoscene. 


This carpark was in a state of redevelopment 
but then it stopped. A vegetable garden on 
Level 6 used to be cared for by an education 


centre on the ground floor, but they’re gone. 
Nobody saw us enter. We are echo’s ghosts. 


I don’t worry so much about chat bots writing 
poems like this one, or that they'll improve 
the form, because we got here first. Like this 
little golden patch of clean light we sit in to 
share an orange, and smile, and kiss — 


Whatever follows, remember we got here first. 


She Believes Antique Logs Take Flight 


Il faut étre léger comme I’oiseau, et non comme la plume 
(One should be light like a bird, and not like a feather) 
+ Paul Valéry 


A girl not long having been instructed 
in the ways of making her own toast 
runs with strong legged gusto up some 
corridor of rockets angled in descent 
and tightly formed to render a staircase 
of sorts upon which she leaps across 
red nose fuselages by tail fin trajectory 
all the way towards greater lightness 
like we have had described in the past 
as the domain of soap bubbles dew 
nestled spider web atom honeyeaters 
memory cloud based data protocols 
and what might also ingratiate tender 
salutation within her one and a half 
thousand days of birth as recognising 
the role here of history and its dead 
gravity that she could care less about. 
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Three of us travelled from Adelaide to Port Augusta 
to facilitate a workshop for teachers on supporting 
neurodiverse learning needs in the classroom. 

The workshop was almost called off due to extreme 
high temperatures in the region. It was my first time 
travelling through this part of the country. 

I was taken by the salt lakes, pink and bouncy 
underfoot like a moon made from buttock, the wind farms 
that knit the clouds together through wind tapestry, and the 
way the Spencer Gulf runs up the peninsula as an ever- 
present line of blue on the west that does not transition into 
pastoralism via shore and gradient flax to aureolin and straw 
but rather simply cuts from water to infinite arid expanse 
like two pieces of unrelated film seamed together at an 
arbitrary junction. 

A central motif of Gerald Murnane's 'The Plains’ 
(this rhyme does not appear to me a chance occurrence) is of 
a horizon never reached. Not quite Beckett's joke about the 
life to come (‘Mine was always that’) but similar, less about 
the future than the past, about being born with a particular 
subjectivity that is aware of its limits. 

At the end of the first day of our workshop, after 
dinner, I dropped my colleagues off at our accommodation 
near the main bridge across Port Augusta's harbour and I 
went off into the evening heat to take a look around. 

There have been numerous attempts over the past 
two decades to articulate a new category of diagnosis that 
may sit alongside certain tenets associated with autism and 
ADHD that has been referred to as ‘intense emotional 
sensitivity’, also ‘highly sensitive person' and, already in the 
diagnostic and _ statistical manual, ‘hyper-empathy 
syndrome’. 
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I spotted a water tower lookout that I drove to and 
climbed up to take in a panorama of the region. Everywhere 
was monochromatic, either dusted in black shadow or fired 
in orange embers, from the water to the flats to the township 
and the mountains against the skyline that would, shortly, 
collapse its light and leave only void. I took that view back to 
my room for the night, a neat bedsit walled with corrugated 
iron, and considered a fantasy. 

The fantasy begins like this - a witch and a hacker 
live together in a small regional setting. Say they are life 
partners, they are lovers and colleagues, working together in 
order to do what, to perform miracles of nature. 

One of the core literary lessons I have taken from 
Murnane is in consideration to what is left in your mind 
after you put a book down in the minutes, months and 
decades that follow. What remains other than, at best, a few 
strong images. 

With the diagnostic opportunity to classify 
emotional sensitivity, we are presented with a strong 
opportunity to create a punchline about yet another facet of 
being human (all too human) that can been pathologised. 

I'm on the affirmative for its consideration. 

Thank the Romantic period, perhaps. Like the 
aesthetic framing of beauty in certain prescribed natural 
spaces, so too the idea of the easily wounded individual, the 
fragile soul, someone for whom life is too painful and 
overwhelming and so they turn to a quiet life of rural walks, 
poetry and abundant yearning. 

The witch and the hacker could be set in one of 
Gerald Murnane's eastern-European folk story fascinations, 
a Hungarian village with a deep well, a place he has never 
seen in real life due, perhaps, to his unwillingness to fly. 


Looking out through the gauze door on my 
accommodation, towards the harbor, remembering the 
panorama, I remembered too that I saw a tunnel of smoke 
billowing. 

Twenty years after reading Ulysses I see a stone 
tower by the ocean, a carriage following a hearse, and a 
faceless huddle of drunk doctors. The same period on from 
Gravity's Rainbow, I see a vapour trail from a balcony 
covered in bananas and a mechanical octopus on the beach 
near a casino. 

I have never been in a war zone, but it was all too 
easy to associate a collage of how many hundreds of recent 
amateur video recordings of smoke rising from rocket-fall in 
the Ukraine with the rising plumbs I saw fusing with the 
Flinder's Ranges as I thought about the witch and the hacker. 

He hacks into the phloem of trees, the inner bark 
pipeline of data that he translates into a public vocabulary 
that the witch then metabolises in her brew. 

The second day of our workshop goes well and we 
get on the road at a decent time afterwards. 

I say that Murnane has never seen Hungary in real 
life, but he would likely take issue with this and conjure his 
seemingly Heideggerian-inspired compound terms. 

After two days of talking about school my colleauges 
and I talk, on the drive home, about our own kids and the 
various challenges they have faced across the years, 
particularly when confronted with compliance requirements. 

Say the hacker is approached by an astronaut who 
met an angel in the uppermost layer of our atmosphere. 

For Murnane, the image-landscape of Hungary and 
the image-woman who walks up to the image-well for water 
are just as real after reading them in a book and casting them 
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to memory as walking down the street and processing the 
image-landscape of rural Victoria and the image-newsagents 
and the image-hotel. 

But what about tens of thousands of lines of 
dialogue, of plot trajectories and character development. 
Enjoyed at the time of eyes on the page, soon to dissolve into 
so much forgotten minutia in the period beyond the book. 

What if the astronaut and the angel need help 
conceiving. While the hacker and the astronaut look towards 
the smoke on the horizon, beyond the wheat fields, imagine a 
conversation between the witch and the angel, about what 
the angel can see from up there, in the exosphere. 

You must attend this many days a week, you must 
complete the assessment task in this manner, you must be 
present in the assembly hall for the duration of the period. 

The three of us conceded, on the road beyond Port 
Germein, that as students we were all remarkably non- 
compliant in the face of mainstream edusocial mores, hence 
our current employability in teaching educators how to, 
essentially, reject human standardisation. 

To my eyes, the main diagnostic feature of 
emotional sensitivity in the many hundreds of students and 
adults I have lived with over the years, present company 
included, is that they feel things too much. 

From an interview with Gerald Murnane, question: 
there are people now who write about such feelings of being 
a little bit separate from the world and making lists and 
making lots of categories and would say that that's a slightly 
autistic way to be in the world. 

The title of an article about Murnane, ‘An Idiot in 
the Greek Sense’. Another, 'A puzzle: an author completely in 
control, and yet utterly uncontrolled’. 


The hacker has an idea involving egg incubation via 
a tree that is launched like a rocket into low orbit, but what 
about the pending war on the horizon, the smoke leviathan 
threading its way from the border. 

Imagine a conversation between the witch and the 
angel about what the angel can see from up there and how 
she tells the witch that on high the world does not appear as 
a vessel worth preserving, too non-descript and ahistorical, 
but down here, in the dirt, she wants a baby and she wants it 
to thrive. 

The jetty at Port Germein, which we turned our car 
around on the highway to visit after reading a sign 
advertising it as the longest in the southern hemisphere, 
stretches beyond view. From memory it is over one-and-a- 
half kilometres long due to how perpetually low the tide is. I 
watched an image-woman and her two image-dogs run 
across the limitless image-seaweed bed. 

Emotions are too big. When someone else feels a 
negative emotion, like embarrassment or shame or fear, the 
emotionally sensitive person will empathise too much and 
bring it doubly upon themselves. 

While they feel too much they nonetheless crave 
emotional experiences, although they learn very early on that 
some emotions can travel down a pathway directly, in 
abundance, into the nerves of not just the figurative heart, 
but the whole literal body, causing painful overload. 

And so, they filter and restrict the incoming social 
data (and sensory data, Cartesian dualisms be damned) to 
reduce the potential of being hurt. 

Murnane's response to the interview question: I may 
be that way. You asked me a question like this once before, 
and the moment it came out of your mouth I bristled, I 
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thought 'I'm getting out of here’, but you asked it in a much 
more friendly way today. 

The hacker wonders if they should fight the 
approaching war machine by creating weapons. It would 
only take some minor adjustments to the egg incubating 
tree, by way of creating a tree-shaped mechanical fish that 
inverted the conception properties of the original design, 
with sea-launch intracontinental ballistic capabilities. 

Driving back to Adelaide feels much quicker than 
the trip to Port Augusta. We arrive just before sundown. 

Social vocabulary becomes limited because the filter 
is always up. The highly sensitive person wears an opaque 
lens that clouds the abundance of possible emotional 
dangers. And, with this limiting, comes a solitary exploration 
of interiority. 

These explorations may arrive as carefully 
coordinated social fantasies with players on a stage, but 
more often than not they manifest as a collapsed, filtered set 
of core images that provide an education, through memory, 
on the many social and sensory lessons observed, but not 
experienced, during youth. 

What if the angel and the astronaut have a baby, 
nursed into life by the witch. The hacker travels to a mermaid 
he and the witch know, she lives on the coast. She helps 
launch a prototype mechanical fish rocket out of the water 
and its potential for wartime success is immediately 
apparent. The hacker goes on to dream up more weapons. 

In Murnane's writings, from his first published 
work all the way through to his last, the same set of visual 
motifs from childhood that play out against, not with, the 
image-life of his adult existence: horse racing (recurrence), 
fantasies of foreignness (life as others must experience it, 


past the horizon of the plains) and all manner of light 
passing through coloured glass, whether through marbles or 
church windows or wherever else sunlight can be filtered 
through an opaque lens, the core analogy of his 
consciousness. 

I drop my colleagues at their hotel and I find mine 
some half dozen blocks towards the Botanic Gardens where I 
see twenty-metre high neon signs advertising a, quote, 
garden of unearthly delights, part of what I learn is the 
Adelaide fringe festival. The night air is all heat, less so than 
the regional interior a half-day earlier, but still at the upper- 
reach of balmy. 

There is a magic show that begins in twenty minutes 
for which I buy a ticket. While waiting I wander between 
fairy lights, carnival rides, stand-up comedians, a young 
woman passed out beside a circus tent and an identical- 
looking woman walking away on stilts. 

For dinner I buy a bao and a cinnamon doughnut. 

The term autism is derived from the greek ‘autos’, 
meaning 'self'. Locked into the self, unaware of others 
outside the self, unable to empathise with others outside the 
self, nothing but rigid, unfeeling, clinical self. 

What we have learned, by listening to autistic 
individuals, is how much some are connected, always, to 
others, and rather than lacking empathy they rather 
experience too much of it, over-thinking what others might 
be thinking and feeling, in debilitating abundance. And so, 
they filter. 

In Murnane's self-purported last book in which he 
reviews all the works he has published across his life, he ends 
with a lyric he has written, in Hungarian, for some music he 
has composed. 
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The witch and the hacker talk about the angel, the 
astronaut, their newborn baby and the military aggressors, a 
conflagration of armaments, marching onwards. 

Similar to how the diagnosis of Asperger's became 
absorbed by the broad categorical reach of the autism 
spectrum so too, in some domains, are the boundaries of 
autism dissolving beside the presence of neurodiversity. 

I've had the pleasure of sitting down with Judy 
Singer, the Australian sociologist responsible for coining the 
term, for an afternoon in her living room, talking about how 
the idea of neurodiversity is just not an attempt at signaling 
how we all have uniquely different minds, but how valuable 
this is to society, akin the ecological benefits of biodiversity. 

The magic show involves acrobatic displays 
involving a Hungarian gymnast who rolls on top of a large 
inflated white balloon. She then opens the balloon and sticks 
her arm in, plugging the deflation, and gradually fits her 
other arm, head, torso and, with her legs, her whole body 
inside. She rolls around the stage and when the balloon pops 
it becomes apparent that she has disappeared completely. 

Moving on then from diagnostic categories, of this 
being autism and this being ADHD and this being sensory- 
processing disorder and this being hyper-empathy syndrome 
and so on, what interests me most in an age of 
neurodiversity (see: the Romantic period) are the profound 
interiorities we gain access too through the uniquely 
channelled, filtered sensitivities of individuals who find 
sustained methods for giving light to their reflections. 

Would it be an ironic historical twist if the highest 
quality and most sensitive depictions of human subjectivity 
were those derived from a subset of the population slandered 
as lacking emotions and a capacity for empathy, or would it 
be a long-game justification of the word ‘autos' / ‘self’. 


The last lyric, translated into English, that Murnane 
puts to music, is 'Help me, dear one, to ensure patiently my 
going back to my own sort of heaven’. 

And I imagine the hacker telling the astronaut, 
before sending a message through to the mermaid to 
commence the rocket sequence, to put their baby to sleep in 
his space suit tonight, for warmth. 


The walk back to the hotel does not take long, and it 
is only a short time after this that everything turns white. 
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Sandsync 
PS - Part 2 


Quote from Les Murray: It has taken me this long to 
get some idea of what the other people are thinking. I used to 
refer to them as the humans, you know - ‘what are the 
humans thinking about' - seeing myself as a bit of a stranger 
to the human race and trying to work it out. 

I arrived home in Newcastle late last night and when 
I woke (late) this morning my family had already gone off in 
their own directions for the day. My work travels from the 
week owed me time in lieu, so I take my leave now (today), 
wipe sleep from my eyes and walk to the ferry on the 
harbour. 

The little olive and khaki-toned tub chugs across the 
Hunter River, blending in its wake the sparkle of blue sky 
mirror into a milky froth as if a centrifuge were harvesting 
foam from shimmer to later be collected and pressed against 
the horizon in a smudge of faded mountain or pending cloud 
arrangement. 

A memory from the past, driving through Hunter 
Street past a war memorial. My daughter, thirteen, asked if 
the statue was wearing khaki and then my son, three, said 
car key, the soldier has a car key, and he thought it was a 
terrific joke. 

Reading through some e-mails before butting up 
against the Stockton shoreline, I see one from a chap who 
runs an on-again off-again pirate radio station across 
Newcastle, 89.3 FM. The other week I sent him two recent 
tracks I'd finished and he put them on rotation. It turns out, 
from this e-mail, that one of the tracks has been receiving a 
lot of positive feedback from an online community of 89.3 
enthusiasts and he's cueing it up every other hour. 

Twenty-something years on from when the 
astronaut placed his and the angel's baby in one of his space 
suits just before a white flash rendered finale we meet a 
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woman living in a heat haze desertscape. She is looking 
against the horizon for her partner, who wandered off days 
ago from their dwindling community of tent folk to look for 
water. 

Stockton seems a little closer to the sun than 
Newcastle, which is foolish as the area is visibly lower but it 
is the abundance of sand and the way the peninsula 
interpolates beach into city with increasing resonance until 
only endless ivory dunes remain, beyond name or map 
designation, that makes it feel particularly solar. 

This runs counter to the many occasions I have 
considered that moon and beach are analogies for one 
another. The sun is not a beach although of course its body 
creates sand. At one stage the moon would have been a 
droplet of ice floating towards the sun until an atomic 
greeting furnaced it into a big ball of chalky sand. 

My hair has grown too long in the wrong direction 
so I walk down the main street of Stockton to find a barber. 
On the way I see a charity clothing store that has a display in 
its window of white plates with Sweet Peas painted on, a 
teapot nestled within a royal blue crotched cosy and, what 
sends me inside, a small plastic portable radio. The elderly 
man serving shows me how it turns on and generously pops a 
couple of new batteries in it. 

I figure the radio on the street and tune it between 
bands of static to pick up ghost monologues and AM strings. 
This is the first time in how many years I have held music in 
my hand without the potential of a phone call coming in, but 
of course like a well-timed punchline I then hear the tut-tut- 
tut signal interference through the speaker as my phone 
receives a text message. 

From 'Portrait Of The Autist As A New World Driver' 


where Les Murray describes how A car is also a high speed 
hermitage, questioning who would put in a telephone, that 
merciless foot-in-the-door of realities. 

And, Under the overcoming undimishing sky you are 
barely supervised: you can let out language to exercise. 

Exercise is one thing, but the perfection of it is 
something else. That's what I keep returning to, why this 
form of literary writing for those within this spectrum of 
emotional and sensory sensitivity. It is not coincidence that 
the two Australian authors of the present generation deemed 
most likely to win a Nobel Prize have both been aligned with 
autism. 

Riddle: consider what made John Maxwell Coetzee 
say that Murray is 'not a poet of the inner life’, that he 
‘instead relies on an acute sensitivity to sensory impressions 
and an extraordinary capacity to articulate them’, and the 
relationship between this comment and the manner in which 
both Coetzee (now a longterm resident of Australia), Murray 
and Murnane have all been referred to as, quote, a little bit 
autistic (never the full diagnosis, always on the border 
districts). 

Looking for her partner, the woman applies her dust 
filtration apparatus and walks into the desert where, after a 
half-day trek, she comes across a small grove of flowers. They 
are paper brittle natives, nothing out of the ordinary, but the 
grove structure is unique, a walled hemisphere of stepped 
foliage, feathered salt that masks a drop in temperature 
sourced from behind. 

Eager for some food I push through the plastic 
blinds of a fish and chip shop and order some battered 
whiting. Sitting and waiting outside I try to tune the radio in 
to 89.3 but I'm unsure whether I've got a clear signal and I'm 
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listening to a piece of experimental post-rock art noise or 
whether it's just detuned hiss. Either way it sounds like my 
sort of thing so I set the volume to a considerately low public 
level and enjoy. 

After lunch (soft white fillet reuleaux triangles 
folding and separating) I walk down a pebblecrete arcade 
and spot a barber shop beside a tobacconists. I head in and 
get shown straight to a seat where a young man just out of 
high school asks me what I'd like (I put my hands out in a 
pleading fashion, whatever it takes to make me look my age 
in a non-ridiculous manner, but where should the clippers 
take their lead from the scissors, just do your best). 

Asked what I do for work I mention autism and my 
barber nods, I know a bit about that, he says. My girlfriend 
and I, we took an online test the other week and if you scored 
eighty you probably had autism. I scored around sixty, my 
girlfriend got over one hundred. 

He said that he personally has an ADHD diagnosis 
with perhaps a few autistic traits. What sort of traits - well I 
talk a lot, he says. And I kind of daydream I guess. 

My girlfriend though, he says, she's an accountant. 
He says I remember when we first went to meet my family at 
someone's house for lunch, my girlfriend cried on the way 
there, she was so nervous. And she doesn't like watching 
movies because she thinks they're all cruel, the characters, it 
doesn't matter if it's a comedy or action. 

From ‘It Allows a Portrait in Line-Scan at Fifteen’ 
where Murray talks about his son who used to attend the 
same school I taught at for many years: He has forgotten 
nothing, and remembers the precise quality of experiences. 

What if the woman pushes her dust filtration mask 
back and wedges her body between shafts of paper leaf and 
wall-dusted melaleuca to find a hole in the ground. She can 


hear a shout wet with reverberation - help. It is her partner. 

She fashions a rope from twisted wonga wonga and 
lowers it down a long, long way. 

I walk out to the breakwater and look across the 
channel to the opposite breakwater on Newcastle's peninsula 
that extends out beyond Nobby's lighthouse. This is the first 
time I have stood on the Stockton side after having looked 
out at it for how many years. 

There is a shipwreck, the Adolphe, cast against the 
rocks two-thirds of the way towards the breakwater 
endpoint. A metal plaque reads that it was built in Dunkirk 
in 1902, a French ship, and was only two years old when it 
sailed from Antwerp to Newcastle and, a word I've not read 
before in this context - foundered - on the oyster bank at the 
mouth of the harbour. 

Looking down at the spinal remnants of the 
Adolphe, like the skeletal remnants of a gutted length of 
whiting, I think of Les Murray's major novel in verse 'Fredy 
Neptune’. 

The major plot catalyst occurs ten stanzas in, a 
tragic violent event observed by the protagonist (a group of 
women in Turkey, during World War I, being burned to 
death) which results in the protagonist, huddled in the sick 
bed of a ship, losing his sense of touch. His body is rendered 
white and numb and is assumed by those around him to be a 
form of leprosy. 

He is put ashore quickly and left on the coastal 
flanks of Turkey to beg and survive (A bad place for a Dungog 
man, waiting for bits to rot off him). But of course he is not 
leprotic, he is traumatised. Our protagonist has witnessed an 
event that has caused him to feel it on and in his body so 
intensely that he is no longer receptive to external stimuli. 

His fellow sailors witnessed the same event but were 
not reported to have suffered in the same way. 
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What is the internal drive for the emotionally 
sensitive soul to render the world in beatific language. We 
know from neuroscience that reading turns the same lights 
on in the brain that experience does - it simulates, 
synthesises, the act of living. 

And if reading is a surrogate for living, then what is 
writing but a way to daydream concretely. To remember 
through representation, marked by lines on a page, in ways 
not accessible by way of any other medium, forged in 
isolation, safe from social harm (a good place for a Dungog 
man). 

On the beach near the breakwater now, not the side 
of the beach that is rapidly slipping into the ocean, the other 
side where dogs tumble over mounds of coastal spinifex, I sit 
with the radio and try 89.3 again and get a stronger signal 
this time, still weak but with more form. There are beats, 
those are certain. 

While the woman is down in the cavern with her 
partner he shows her a miracle. There is a lake down there, 
unheard of to see a full body of water in this age. She bathes 
in the underground waters and feels something change 
within. A voice speaks between her bones. After many hours 
they climb back out to the surface. 

When Les Murray was invited to give a poetry 
reading at a bowling club in Taree in early 1988 it was a 
moment for the local son now national literary hero to enjoy 
a victory lap on his home return. What he didn't anticipate 
was a former classmate cheerfully greeting him after the 
reading by reminding him of one of the cruel nicknames she 
had given him during their school years. 

Within days Murray is barely functional. His 
physical sensory system is topsy-turvy and his emotional and 


cognitive world is fractured. Like the protagonist from Fredy 
Neptune he experiences an overwhelm of pain that is 
replaced by a dissociated state which, as recorded in his 
memoir ‘Killing the Black Dog’, manifests as depression. 

From Fredy Neptune, 'No pain, nor pleasure. Only a 
ghost of that sense that tells you where the parts of you are' and 'It 
isn't hard to do from memory: curse when burnt, hunch when you 
see it's cold, don't hammer fingers or let your leg bend to the pop! 
stage’. 

When Coetzee said that Murray is not a poet of the 
inner life but rather focuses on sensory impressions, I want 
to respond and note that it is through sensory impressions 
that the inner life is revealed. Emotional sensitivity is worn 
on the skin. 

Taking the ferry back to Newcastle, little plastic 
radio in hand, I have a mind to take a swim at the Bogey Hole 
to round off the afternoon before I head home. 

After a time the woman and her partner realise she 
is pregnant. This is another miracle as natural pregnancies 
have not been recorded within the fictional structures of this 
narrative for generations. The woman herself was of course 
birthed into being some twenty years ago via nature hacking 
when the witch and the hacker established a way for her 
parents, the astronaut and the angel, to imagine new life. 

Which means, doesn't it, that it isn't a stretch to 
consider that the weapon the hacker initiated that created 
that vaporising whiteness from which the woman, the baby 
in the astronaut suit, was protected from, was also what 
created that lake of life giving water beneath the desert 
sands. It gave life to the daughter of the astronaut and the 
angel and now it has given her too the capacity to generate 
life. 
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Was this how the hacker and the witch ethically 
justified the weapon, to defeat the war effort by erasing 
everybody as a sacrifice for beginning life again. 

Les Murray opens nearly all of his books with the 
same line - To the glory of God. 

And what was it that Jesus said in Matthew 1o - Do 
not think that I have come to bring peace to the earth; I have not 
come to bring peace, but a sword. 

The Bogey Hole, convict built in the early days of 
British imperial rule, is a shard of opalescent sky pressed 
deep into the earth, into the presiding caves, of the coastal 
shelf. There are around two dozen other bathers playing in 
the water, but I am only nominally aware they exist as I float 
at the edges of the pool beside my radio receiving full 
reception here. And hey, what do you know - they're playing 
my song. 


Bundlebloom 
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The sky opened thirty minutes ago and too much rain fell 
out and now the rail north has been shut down. A tree fell across the 
line, or the tracks have been washed away, or some other ruinous 
event caused by a storm that is rapidly heading down the coast in 
our direction. No rain here yet, wherever here is, some forty 
minutes out from Sydney, although now sandwich boards are being 
blown around the platform by a wind only just starting to flex its 
potential. A woman in her fifties, a teacher, shepherds sixty infant 
school children to a covered area near the toilets where she cups her 
mobile phone in both hands as if nursing soup or cradling a stick 
insect. She raises the device into the measured gravity of her gaze 
and does not blink. Over the PA we learn that buses and coaches are 
not able to leave the depot due to the conditions, so people had best 
make other arrangements to get home. Taxis are filing out, but 
none are arriving. 

I begin receiving messages from colleagues at Sydney 
airport, all flights cancelled, absolute havoc, does anybody have 
friends in the city that can put them up, send an email to let the 
team know you are safe or not. Getting a place for the night is the 
most pressing course of action so I ring our corporate travel 
agency. Nothing local, all booked up. There are a couple of rooms 
left in a CBD block of luxury serviced apartments, but they fall 
outside of our booking policy because of how expensive they are. I 
ring my boss to confirm, either I sleep in a stationary train carriage 
tonight or we foot the bill for a waterproof room with a harbour 
view of the pending apocalypse. Minutes later I am on a standing- 
room-only train back into the city, heavy carbon clouds rolling up 
the rear-view skyline and removing any previously visible objects in 
a sweep of total erasure. 
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Fortunately, the hotel is only a two-minute run from Town 
Hall station and most of the distance is sheltered by the elongated 
archways of St. Andrew’s cathedral that, by way of jigsaw shadows, 
weave brick corridors on past the rear entrance by the choir hall, 
the wedding steps, the maintenance garage where a pipe organ lays 
deconstructed, and on past a bus stop where the roofing halts and, 
beneath torrents of heavy black raindrops like a fallen theatre 
curtain of infinitely drenched static, slick neon lines of bus and taxi 
headlights can be traced from the footpath on across the road 
where I hold my bag above my head and fall through the doors of 
the Davier Hotel. As the computers are down, all rooms and keys 
are being manually prepared by administration on another floor, so 
the concierge directs me to a lounge area to wait with two women, 
one of whom appears to be in the late stages of pregnancy. They are 
watching a classical pianist perform on a television mounted beside 
ten-metre-high windows that, in a state of being thrashed by the 
storm, blockade the lobby from the street. 

The pianist is a young man with his head lowered into the 
keyboard one minute and raised to the stage lights the next as the 
song, French sounding, Debussy or Rameau perhaps, flows in runs 
of shifting tempo decisions that bring to mind a dancer practising a 
move that will lead into a jump, starting slow and then taking 
strides into a canter that transitions into a gentle spin and then a 
necessary slowing in order to take stock of the move and try again. 
When the man, who must be only in his early twenties, tilts his head 
back as the tempo restrains, the lenses of the tea-shade glasses he is 
wearing render to a state of opaque bright white, like two full 
moons, twins, hanging side by side in black metal frames. His hair 
could have been made from a manicured segment of the golden 
fleece that Jason returned with from Colchis, so immaculately it 
reclines and radiates the entire history of grain and sunlight above 
his peace-smoothed brow. A crack of thunder roars across the city, 
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causing the likely-pregnant woman to jump a fair inch above her 
seat. Once the sound of the thunder has dissipated the other 
woman turns to us and says, imagine if the pianist was not a 
handsome young man but instead a rather unattractive, poorly 
dressed old slob, can you imagine putting him on the front of an 
album cover of Deutsche Grammophon. 

I travel through an interior walkway that connects the 
hotel to a labyrinth food court, an architectural mirror to the open- 
air corridors of St. Andrew’s cathedral, the choir hall now a bakery 
of triple-baked cheese tarts, the wedding steps a videogame arcade 
with a Space Invaders machine that I put a couple of dollars in 
before getting a bag of fried chicken and heading back to the lobby. 
The women are gone and the television is off. We have lost all 
power down here, the concierge calls out to me, but our generators 
are operating the elevators and the rooms, you will be fine. I travel 
in a golden elevator of tessellating triangles that remind me of the 
pixelated alien craft from Space Invaders, frozen geometric 
segments of the pianist’s hair perhaps, his manicured fleece 
rendered in Euclidean ostinato patterns, micro melodic tokens 
pressed between rising floors that draw a line from middle C 
through G flat through B flat and back up to C and open onto floor 
seventeen. 

When I enter the room, it is all soft light and dark 
furniture. I draw back the curtains and watch as the windows bend 
inward from the pressure of the wind. Later beneath the heavy 
crimson sheets of the bed, I try to persuade each revolving piece of 
history in my head to fade backwards and to instead allow the 
inside of my mind to act as a singular vacuum of warmth and light, 
to absorb the insulating darkness of this room within this storm, 
and to dissolve. 
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II 


A couple of days later I am with my infant son and our 
Finnish Lapphund walking down the street, around a velodrome 
that never has its gates locked. The apron of the velodrome is a 
lake of clouds that my son plods his red boots in, smudging the sky 
against the céte d'azur, washing up against a gallery of spray- 
painted graffiti that will drive me away from this place once he 
learns to read, or at least before he starts visually interpreting the 
more menacing designs. It begins with Hello Kitty propped up on 
a green leaf with High Kitty written beneath, then a Pac-Man 
ghost holding a black balloon, looking sad. The simplest piece of 
graffiti on the whole velodrome is saved for the starting line, in all 
capitals with no accompanying imagery, the phrase Eat The Rich. 

This is one of the many isolated, mostly abandoned urban 
areas I bring my son and dog to wander around. For them, they 
get an expansive arena to climb and urinate in at their leisure (my 
son the former, my dog the latter, so far), and I get the security of 
knowing the space is mostly fenced, providing me some sort of 
time-stretched ambience, out of view of motorways and the lives 
of others, so I can walk and breathe and think and watch my son 
and dog play in this built up disjecta. We also visit the grounds of 
an uninhabited technical college, casting our voices across swathes 
of unkempt grass towards broad concrete ramps and tall buildings 
of infinite bricks. 

I did the same with my daughter ten years ago, bringing 
her to these lonely spaces to learn to play without people, to 
socialise with geometry, to remind myself of where I was most 
comfortable as a young lad, balancing on concrete wheel stops in 
the car parks of the public libraries and tourist information 
centres my parents used to clean. And, after hours, sitting in the 
small parkland areas of business courtyards designated as 
employee lunch break quarters during the day, repurposed as 
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daydream quarters for sensitive children to tend their melancholy 
of a night. I say melancholy, but really what I refer to is a 
heightened state of morality, as one throws a fantasy of oneself 
forwards in time in order to inhabit an elasticity, to feel what 
shapes you might need to later become. 

Presently two older boys, scrappy, thin-limbed lads just on 
the verge of teenhood, run out from beneath the scaffolded seating 
area overlooking the velodrome. They look like they are trying to 
lose somebody who might have been chasing them, likely in good 
humour, as they laugh and catch their breath against a metal bench. 
I take stock of where my son and dog are now that other souls have 
infiltrated our previously solitary bubble. My son is just behind me, 
walking across the wet grass, and my dog is on the high side of the 
track near the Pac-Man ghost, his paws dripping with mud. One of 
the lads, the shorter of the two, feels around beneath the bench and 
pulls out a pack of cigarettes and a lighter in a plastic bag. My dog 
heads over to where the boys are sitting and sniffs at their pants. 
The taller boy encourages him to jump up, to shake his hand, and he 
sticks his bony face deep into a thick double layer of Scandinavian 
fur. 1 walk towards them and say, hey, careful he doesn’t get you all 
muddy, and the lad jumps up off the seat in fright. His face for a 
second is all grave hollow, and I say, it’s all good, I just don’t want 
you to get dirty. 

Some other kids of a similar age, a guy and a girl, run up to 
the lads and, after each taking a cigarette, they climb the scaffolded 
seats and onto a shipping container where they sit and look towards 
the first decay of sunlight. The container is painted green like 
plastic army soldiers and, on the broad side facing the velodrome 
entrance, someone has drip-painted a map of sorts, a treasure map 
like you used to see printed on the placemats of fast-food 
restaurants. I look for the X but, unable to locate it, assume it is 
beyond the map. 

I follow now as my son runs over to a puddle the size of 
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which I incorrectly imagine a prehistoric egg, like that belonging to 
a triceratops, would have been. Later I would look this up and 
realise that big dinosaurs had relatively tiny eggs, the size of an 
asteroid perhaps after it had crumbled its way through space and 
landed as a pebble on a shed in someone’s backyard. Or are those 
meteors. From big things little things emerge. We pick up gravel 
rocks and I pass mine to my son to throw into the puddle. He 
throws them one at a time, watching each in turn as they arc into 
the shallow pool. Some of the rocks poke their angular points out of 
the water as they settle on the ground. When we start to run out of 
good-sized gravel to throw, I reach in and retrieve some of the rocks 
I can see leaning out of the water, but my son rejects these. He 
knows they have been thrown in already because they are wet. No 
wet, he says. He wants rocks that have not already been thrown in, 
that he has not already seen arc and glide from his hand into the 
water. My dog is urinating a couple of feet away from the puddle. I 
gather a half handful of remaining decent gravel nearby and pass 
them over, where my son examines them before gazing long into 
the water. 
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Postseasonal 
(Ver. 1) 
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The invitation came through for the two of them to be 
interviewed on the radio that evening around half nine at the 
rural dockside station on the other side of Port Rhombus a 
solid half day drive from town where they drew blinds on their 
second floor apartment drank juice and coffee packed the 
station wagon with art supplies and food and set off in partial 
homage to how lovers Julio Cortazar and Carol Dunlop 
travelled up the Paris-Marseilles freeway in a rogue travelogue. 


In contrast to how those two created fantasy out of dull service 
station parking lots and featureless road stops the focus for 
our town couple was how they collaborated on artworks (she 
painted he talked) depicting landscapes from early nineteen 
eighties video games that had created such an impression on 
their young minds that they were to recurrently seek these 
same geographies out forever more hence this trip would 
provide another time to find and paint these sites en plein air. 


Exiting the city via the east end past pastel lemon hotel facade 
down King and Hunter children riding mechanical mega 
beasts think oversized animatronic wombat bilby platypus etc 
as part of a festival in Civic Park streamers confetti turn right 
at the interchange through Wickham stop at the lights see an 
elderly man in eggshell cotton at a wooden bench outside a 
pub drinking beer with a care robot clinking glasses the diesel 
powered humanoid tin can raising a pint in sunshine cheers. 
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At Bobs Farm they take a leg stretch beside a spruce windbreak 
and look at their picnic stash take an apricot a breadroll and 
soak up the shadows of the foliage wall listen to the chirping 
of a sparrow and then a wet sound tiny feathers shaking 
behind the trees an inground pool is nestled within a necklace 
of green no house just a utility shed with terracotta paving and 
a white diving board at knee height the pool so clear and crisp 
but not the object of an artwork today as it references nothing. 


The first painting will be a little ways up the road at a point 
where the road turns in a gentle arc like a thumb in repose 
with mountainous clouds rising from the surface of the nail 
palm trees along the metacarpal and horizontal infinities of 
sand along the scan lines of cathode ray tube displays bleeding 
dust into high midday blue think Outrun and Virtua Racer the 
guy here can remember playing it in a cinema arcade and 
feeling a sense of internal motion never felt before or since. 


Some ways towards Karuah they spot a meadow that closely 
resembles the playing field in Space Harrier and so many other 
titles from the period with checkerboard mown quadrants of 
shamrock pistachio crocodile green with distant orchid 
mountains just the feeling of walking across these fields take 
away the action the plot just leave the gentle trajectory onward 
as Beckett would say not on my way anywhere but simply on 
my way which she depicts and rests flat on the back seat to dry. 


Hitting city streets that pull off beside a concrete crater the 
width of short term memory like an inverted dome perhaps 
the inversion of Bernhard's cone no it's just a skate bowl yet its 
silence manifests a monumental spiritual brutalism that she 
paints of course she does while he says this clearly means 
something to us yet eighties video games had not quite worked 
out how to romanticise the exploration of empty urban 
landscapes outside of say the uninhabited California Games. 


Finding the radio station is easy it has a roadhouse with two 
rooms astride a gravel sweep at its back where they unpack a 
few basics the sun a glob of backlit sap let bulb within into a 
Shell service station courtyard for food an eatery opposite end 
to the cash register near the fuel injectors and air fresheners 
but look each booth has a full size plastic mascot a creature 
with a massive hamburger head and sesame seed hair and 
onion eyes with its tube arm outstretched ready to cradle you. 


The couple pass on this uncanny setup and find instead a food 
van half a block down that sells kebabs and bao and what have 
you but here is the kicker it has a mounted television with 
Mario Kart hooked up beside the serving window where you 
can get a race in while the fryer dips sure wipe off the sauce 
the grease from the previous competitor but then you are off 
around the track they gesture to each other look at those trees 
the sky where the sand ebbs beneath salt water paradise pixels. 
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Just after nine and the couple get a call from the radio station 
the host has called in sick at the last minute but the producer 
on the line is ready and really it is an open opportunity to just 
come in and talk about anything or play tunes or whatever but 
the couple they aren't so sure when they get in there they are 
not feeling the vibe what about just cue up a few songs for the 
hour and they find a MIDI file of Jesu Joy Of Man's Desiring on 
the station computer and ask if that can be played on repeat. 


Outside the couple sit on white plastic lawn chairs in the dust 
patio and look over the binary pointillism white yellow dot glow 
of valley city buildings with decimal motorways mauve 
illumination of neighbouring countries star systems ontologies 
better living through geometry he is about to talk about the 
ending of the first Streets of Rage game but holds off lest Bach 
be interrupted and she does not mention how this is the final 
chorale from the cantata Hearts and Mouth and Deed and Life. 


They sleep and wake up and wander by the dock the lighthouse 
an artificial father figure to the sun beckoning it rise up before 
their morning embrace corduroy on wool palm on auburn flow 
to nape a stretch a yawn a dragging cage across damp slope 
filled with orange roughy and fellowfin tuna with a smell that 
references a morning even earlier than this some dark tidal 
drifting in praise of a quiet slowing of time they close up the 
boot of the wagon and skirt the mangroves on the motorway. 


Near Tea Gardens a swimming pool unoccupied not dissimilar 
to the one spotted yesterday near Bobs Farm this one part of a 
private country club of some description unfenced on this side 
against the access road heat rising from the asphalt becoming 
quite a hot day what about a dip not here look at the water and 
they crouch the way it undulates in unbroken parabolic lines 
no edges but it does blink in little mounds from shadow off to 
sky mirror on it looks simulated beyond what nature renders. 


Passing through a town another town more streets buildings 
they wonder what game this might be the obvious one comes 
to mind SimCity played in primary school computer classes 
nobody quite working out the economic subtleties which call 
to mind these suburbs are not unlike spreadsheet rows and 
columns she remembers an Excel artist creating stunning 
cherry blossom landscapes within the data cells he points at a 
logarithmic table garage door beach house she shells data sells. 


Pastoralism now inland coast turned causeway they pass a 
Train Simulator en route to a Farming Simulator paddock 
bordering a Factory simulation game wherein a simulation 
simulator loads a simulacra model of what pastoral fields used 
to look like not the sort from video game landscapes that 
brought them here to paint and create but perhaps the idea the 
game designer had of what a nice meadow would look like a 
childhood memory where the copy is the original sacrament. 
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A river laps over a tumble of stones within view of a roadside 
pause where our couple tread out and float cheeks to the 
horizon knees to the mesophere and then she turns and says 
this is not a pool and he agrees this is not a pool this is not a 
reference sure perhaps a movie here or there with a dip in a 
river a book a poem a Norman Rockwell painting shirt hung 
on a hanger attached to a stonewall a handkerchief with 
spectacles atop or a Norman Lindsay river nymph phantasm. 


Sundown across the corridor home they wonder if they are 
just a couple of thirty something retrobates at heart stuck 
looking backwards caught up in nostalgorithms feeding on 
playlists of memories that do not seem to be their recollections 
alone rather a collective sense of if you remember this you will 
love this like how the new generation of Simpsons writers 
tried to write jokes like those they grew up on but they used a 
copier belonging to Warhol and the punchlines just faded away. 


Upstairs at their second floor apartment double hung white 
wooden frames catching last light the poseable mannequin 
spirit bottle with daisy in on the windowsill looking at the old 
rail line where a carpet of grass is rediscovering sugar they 
look at a game to play tonight dystopian cyberpunk or pastoral 
Aesop animal fables the feedback loop synthesising refractions 
of economic big data no turn away all civilisations graduate 
towards ordered figures so choose entropy as yet unimagined. 
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Aborealish 
(from a hilltop in Walcha) 
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Most of the view is treetop, 
tufts of olive green and umber 
folding light into vast creases 
of ever fading mountainside, 


over exposed in the sunrise. 


The trees near you do not 
resemble those in view, paper 
bark splintered fractals cast 
in never changing postures, 
grey to their timeless roots. 


In the valley they resemble 
pines, pencil forest soldiers 
lined in wave formation, but 
this transition is illusion, the 
trees here are all the same, 


save for a clearing in the north 
where intersecting meadows 
nestle their parabolic curves 
into a geometry of wandering 


pale gold, where a rusty power 


pole simulates the life to come. 
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Postseasonal 


(Ver. 2) 
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An invitation came through 

for the two of them 

to be interviewed on the radio that evening 
around half nine at the rural dockside station 
on the other side of Port Rhombus 

a solid half day drive from town. 


They collaborated on artworks 

(she painted he talked) 

depicting landscapes from early nineteen eighties 
video games that had created such an impression 
that they were to recurrently seek these 


same geographies out forever more. 


Exiting the city via east end 

pastel lemon hotel 

down King and Hunter turn at the interchange 
see a gentleman in eggshell wool drinking beer 
with a diesel powered care robot 


tin can raising a sunshone cheers. 


At Bobs Farm they break near 

a spruce windbreak 

set up en plein air repose mountainous clouds 
horizontal infinities of meadow and sand scan 
lines of cathode ray tube displays 

bleed dust into high midday blue. 
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Think Outrun and Virtua Racer 

Space Harrier too the 

checkerboard mown quadrant period of frames 
parallax grace to simulate motion celadon jade 
khaki distant orchid mountains 

rest flat on the backseat to dry. 


Finding the radio station is easy 

it has roadhouse rooms 

astride gravel sweep at its back where they unpack 
a few basics the sun a glob of backlit sap let bulb 
within a service station courtyard 

betwixt white plastic lawn chairs. 


Just after nine they get a call 

from the station the host 

has called in sick at the last minute but the producer 
offers they can just come in and talk about anything 
or play tunes or whatever but the 


couple aren't really vibing with it. 


What about and this is a plan 

they find a MIDI file 

on a computer like used to play in the background 
of early webpages it is Jesu Joy of Man's Desiring 
which just loops over and over 


across short nocturne airwaves. 


The couple sit on plastic 

on the patio outside 

and look over binary pointillism white yellow dot 
glow of valley city buildings decimal motorways 
mauve illumination star systems 

better living through geometry. 


After sleep they wander 

the lighthouse dock 

an artificial father figure to the sun beckoning 
rise up before their morning embrace corduroy 
on palm on auburn flow to 

nape a stretch a languid yawn. 


Cage drag over damp slope 

with orange roughy 

yellowfin tuna with a smell that references a day 
earlier than this some dark tidal drifting in praise 
of a slowing of time to shut the 


car boot and skirt the mangroves. 


Near Karuah she gestures 

at the water it undulates 

in unbroken parabolic lines no edges just blink 
from shadow off to sky mirror on and he says 
that it looks simulated beyond 

what nature can usually render. 
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Passing through a town the 

streets blocks they ask 

themselves what game this might be referencing 
a SimCity style affair no look at the logarithmic 
tableland spreadsheet corridors 

this is pure Excel data housing. 


Fields updated cyberpastoralist 

simulacra mods of paddocks 

unable to be painted because these are only echoes 
of landscapes that some game designer was fond of 
once in a childhood memory where 

the copy is the original sacrament. 


Sundown on homeward bound 

the couple wonder if 

they are just a couple of thirty something retrobates 
caught up in nostalgorithms feeding on playlists of 
memories that are not theirs 


but are yet responsible for. 


Upstairs on the second level 

they look for a game 

to play tonight that is not a feedback loop synthesising 
refractions of economic big data simulations teaching 
compliance to ordered phantasies - 

rather choose entropy as yet unfelt. 


His Is A Quiet Carriage 
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Young people of a number who find producing words 
from their mouths a difficult task will tend to wear their 
consciousness lightly. They must on a coin shift weight and pivot 
quickly in order to pronounce alternative turns of phrase to say 
what they mean to say but in a new way. It causes one to 
acknowledge yet formally reject gravity in favour of a mode of 
buoyancy that relies on a method of falling upwards away from 
the ribbons of tongue that feel for all the world like they are 
woven around tank trap tetrahedra. 

Twenty years ago in the nineties I had a job working for a 
soccer club. The punchline to this story is that the club between 
nineteen ninety five and nineteen ninety seven had no players due 
to financial declivity yet for contractual reasons the club had to 
continue as if they did. What I am saying is that it was my job to 
simulate soccer matches for radio and the occasional news video 
highlight reel so as to present the illusion that the Broadmeadow 
Magic were still a fully functioning team even though it was just 
me late nights in a little office beside the empty field. 

One early evening near the field there was an accident 
where an old Commodore performed an unsuccessful merge. Bits 
of broken car were scattered across three lanes and in this old 
mother hubbard dress the driver of the Commodore kneeled and 
gathered up what she could including shards of reflective plastic 
that caught the low sun like handfuls of wedding confetti 
rendered some long years later as glitter misremembered in a day 
drunk pollyanna dream. She looked so tired and all I could think 
was how much I wanted to help her go to sleep. 

At times an opposing team of real footballers would visit 
my office to record their voice trails and ambient grunts for a 
radio broadcast. A couple of them would vocalise into a paper cup 
to add distance and space to the recording while the rest would 
watch The Late Show with David Letterman in the adjoining 
kitchenette. Our favourite episodes were the ones where Dave 
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would ring random numbers to ask about the weather and more 
often than not nobody would answer and I would close my eyes 
and see myself in those otherwise empty homes observing the 
phone ring out amid pleats of dust and light. 

One of the ways I would confront my stuttering was to 
pretend I was sleep walking through a conversation. Through this 
gauze of reduced consequence I would record audio broadcast 
summary snippets of games to be sent on to 1233 Newcastle ABC. 
Spaced out my mouth would lazily drawl a run of familiar names 
Cleary passes to Horadam and onto Selwood and mostly I would 
let the other team win but on the occasions we were the victors 
the station would light up with calls from elated fans barely able 
to put into words finally we had it you know as they say in us all 
along. 

A handful of times during this period I was asked by NBN 
Television to provide five second video match highlight reels for 
the evening news. It was one of those situations where I could 
have asked players from other teams to shadow play on the field 
but I understood due to mid nineties enamorment with arcade 
video game racers that less real representations of objects in the 
world were often more visibly believable than the so called real 
thing. Sega Japan had recently developed an AMa2 chip for virtual 
reality that showed how a field mown into high contrast 
quadrants could beneath moon glow produce undulating motion. 

And so on balmy nights with a low resolution camera in 
hand I would choose vantage points for the lens to rest on one or 
another life giving polygon shadow while through mounted 
speakers the then new Oasis record would play. This past week I 
have been time traveling through clips of Liam Gallagher one 
moment able to hit all the high notes he wants and then a decade 
later Noel talking about how Liam used to be able to hit all the 
high notes in Live Forever for example. Although when I watch an 
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old acoustic set promoting their first LP it is Noel who hits the 
high notes in Live Forever and not Liam. 

Out on the field I would as I gazed from the field into the 
mountain range behind the storm drain valley and horse stables 
where the stadium lights cast silhouettes against the hillside see 
illuminated teeming millions as is the way with god to whom I was 
nothing if not similar in how I also used light and distance to 
simulate the passage of time. Although of cause we all need to 
admit these days that none of us around here are god least of all 
particularly of course god is not god anymore if you follow me. 
Talk about the Australian sublime no not Letterman nor Oasis nor 
the AM2 chip but that local down under suburban feeling of the 
midnight Summer exotic which I would not even say was due to 
being out here on the soccer pitch with its baptismal grass but 
rather I think because of that antique monster footfalling down 
the mountain with what I swore could be heard as the soft shoe 
shuffle of an archetype in recline as if the geography was 
producing its own heart murmurs padding the underside of muted 
skin pulled taut over soil like the opening bars of a prayer without 
end. 

The season after this which was the final season before 
the club got its act together and found money to find players again 
I recorded my audio match descriptions in an even more 
dreamlike manner that was in the modern parlance not unlike an 
auto sensory meridian response video where the intention is to lull 
the listener into a giddy state of deep relaxation. When 1233 
Newcastle would play my broadcast I would watch the city fall 
asleep like that which Wordsworth described but in reverse. The 
city now doth like a garment wear its resignation into slumber. 

As I would fall asleep in the kitchenette of the office 
beside the empty field I would from time to time see the lady in the 
old mother hubbard dress who crashed her Commodore near the 
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field. Through traffic as if across a stilled lake I would walk out and 
embrace her. Without substitution or hesitation although she 
would initially think I was saying ambulance ambulance I would 
actually be saying somnambulate somnambulate and the traffic 
signal lights would change and nobody would move and with 
extended release of tongue and mouth I would say somnambulate 
and so on. 
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Peoplehood 
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Maitland 


Taree 


It is the eleventh of January and the new year is still 
fresh out of the oven. My daughter is with a friend and my 
wife is accompanying our son to preschool so I decide to 
enact an idea I have had for some months - to walk the length 
of Industrial Drive. 

While I was a frequent visitor to Newcastle as a 
young lad it was only in my twenties that I moved here, near 
the university. I remember one day driving some friends, 
who lived in the east end of town, to see my place and I 
couldn't quite work out how to get from the inner city to the 
edgelands. I had particular routes in mind but they all 
seemed inefficient, particularly as evening was setting and 
GPS and phone maps were not mainstream. 

By chance I took a turn down Industrial Drive and it 
felt as though I had entered a dream state. What was this 
annex that ignored all residential realities and posited as a 
pipeline from the tundra outskirts of the city through a 
starfield of high tower glitter and train line sweep. 
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This will sound like a joke at best for any locals in 


the area who recognise the dual carriageway as nothing less 
than baseline banality, a featureless eight kilometre stretch 
that serves little more than to connect the thoroughfare to 
and from Maitland and the Hunter Region with Newcastle 
harbour. There is no 'dream state’ about it, except perhaps 
within the ghosts of its industrial history, as a necklace that 
skirted the city within a city that was the Broken Hill 
Proprietary steelworks which dominated the region between 
1911 until its demolition in 1999, employing nearly fifty 
thousand residents across the century. 

The economic damage caused to the nearby suburbs 
by the polluted output is still apparent. Gentrification is the 
holy word sprayed on the walls of young coffee shops and 
pizzerias trying to shake off the smog that foreclosed the 
neighbourhood and sent families to the other side of the 
lake. A nearby school I taught in saw that its empty 
classrooms soon needed to be split in half to fit all the new 
enrollments in the decade since the steelworks collapsed. 


There is no pedestrian access along Industrial Drive. 
It is for vehicles only, often fuel tankers not permitted to 


drive through residential streets. While the steelworks are 
closed it is still home to heavy industry - petrol depots, coal 
exports and shipping containers at the port, manufacturing. 

I meet a council worker mowing the lawn, he stops 
and asks me if I need help and I explain what I'm doing. He 
says he wouldn't be here if he wasn't working, a nice day like 
this, if he were twenty years younger, my age, he'd be at the 
beach or at the pub. I ask if many people walk along here and 
he says sure, more than you'd think. 

Some years ago I began an online dialogue with a 
game designer who was seeking small funds to help finish a 
point and click game set in the Louisiana petrolbelt. To 
thank me for support he posted printouts of pixel art 
landscapes from the game. I knew the geography of desolate 
riverland set against empty superhighway immediately - this 
was Industrial Drive, just another version of it, set on the 
other side of the world. 
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We talked about our shared fascination with these 


landscapes. Both of us were repulsed by the way expansive 
natural settings had been choked by polluted industries and 
yet we were drawn to them, swooned by telegraph poles 
standing amid bushland like misplaced crucifixes, like a 
Friedrich David Caspar painting where the potential of 
Spinoza's nature-as-god is theologically corrupted by the 
presence of a tiny stooped human distant against a rock. 

My recurring sentiment is that this attraction is one 
of analogy, that we look for landscapes that mirror the 
internal topography of our subjectivity. We see a sunset 
marred on the horizon by plumbs of distant smog and feel, 
unspoken, a metaphor for the last innocent hours of 
childhood before economics scheduled our future. 

When the designer finished the game he sent me a 
copy and I was delighted to see my name in the credits. As a 
young video game enthusiast I never anticipated seeing my 
name one day scroll down the closing sequence of a title. 


There is a side street that turns off a rise in the road, 


it cordons an overgrown nature reserve that has a little 
playground and, my favourite part, a water bubbler nestled 
in an alcove of trees near absolutely nothing. It's a good walk 
from the playground, it's a good walk from anywhere, and it's 
everything I hope to find on these excursions. 

I imagine a question on a psychological screener: do 
you seek out symbols of isolation instead of community. 

My wife has a friend from her school days that lives 
around here, mere streets away, with two children of her own 
now. We see her now and then. 

‘Bowling Alone’, that seminal end-of-90s text by 
Robert Putnam on the decline of in-person social 
intercourse, rings true to me, but perhaps primarily so 
because I embrace the trend. I take solace in the world 
becoming ever more like an Edward Hopper painting, 
another set of painted metaphors, even as I rue the rise of 
corrupting populist forces that rush in to fill the void. 
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Richard Yates knew it all too well, and realising that 
'The Easter Parade’ will be fifty years old soon is a sobering 


thought. Were the seventies really half a century ago. In the 
nineties, only three percent of surveyed Americans said they 
had no close friendships. Today that number adds another 
ten points to its currency, and the pandemic just spotlighted 
the trend ever more starkly. The Australian statistics are 
pretty much at parity. 

There is a bridge here that crosses an access road 
and a rail line where trains trek coal from the Hunter out to 
ships at the port that sail to China. I remember seeing 
smokestacks near Shanghai one evening, behind a field and 
the basketball courts of a medical rehabilitation hospital, and 
wondering if the fuel was from some hole back home. 

An ex-colleague and I recently published a chapter 
in an academic textbook on the role of technology, 
specifically augmented reality, in supporting the soft skills 
involved in public sociability. 


Years ago, during the period you could buy monthly 


pocket guides on the best websites to visit, a single comic 
panel was published in the New Yorker that has gone on to 
become the most reproduced cartoon in the publications 
history. In the comic scene, a dog is sitting on a chair using a 
desktop computer, and he turns to a dog looking up from the 
floor and says, 'On the Internet, nobody knows you're a dog’. 

Friendships are now maintained through group 
messages, rarely through individual contact. Only the most 
intimate companionships are funneled into solitary text 
streams. Group chats are, like parties, entirely performative, 
every message either a setup or a punchline, although the 
punchline is enough these days, no setup required, though 
sometimes, increasingly, there is no punchline either. 

Over the rail line Industrial Drive curves towards 
the barrier bushland and empty mansions of the BHP. There 
is a steel spring coil manufacturer near the lights. 

On the Internet, nobody knows what came before. 
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One of the differences between virtual reality and 
augmented reality is that in the augmented version you can 
still see the offline world around you. A digital overlay is 
pressed against your field of view similar to what the pilot of 
a spaceship would see during some futuristic dogfight 
sequence rendered with neon coordinates and crosshairs. 

The gist of the chapter my colleague and I penned is 
that augmented reality could provide a supportive avenue for 
those seeking guidance in how to engage socially with others. 

Technology has been framed as antithetical to 
human consciousness since factory cogs began turning on 
their own, but do you remember Pokemon Go, the way that 
young people, including the shy, the nervous, a community 
of introverts, all gathered on the streets to catch pocket 
monsters with their phones. 

There are ways of getting people out onto the streets 
that don't necessarily lead to the Arab Spring. The new 
illusion will be standardised. 


On the morning of the eighth of June nineteen forty 
two a Japanese submarine fired thirty four shells at the BHP 


steelworks. They landed over a broad expanse of Newcastle. 
Only one of the shells exploded, near my father's boyhood 
house in the east end near Parnell Place. 

There are two memorials positioned in the region 
some of the shells landed in the BHP zone but neither are in 
relation to the war. One is comprised of a ring of thin vertical 
metal rods with spheres atop. They look like burnt matches 
and represent the men and women who lost their lives 
through industrial accidents working at the site. 

A second memorial, the Muster Point, stands as a 
four-walled building with no roof, signifying a conclusion to 
the steelworks operations. 

Both used to be accessible, you could just walk off 
Industrial Drive and push through a bit of bush and scrub 
and you'd be amongst them, but everything is fenced off now 
pending redevelopment plans to build something new. 
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Great mansions used to stand behind this zone, 
administration buildings of twenty and thirty rooms. Twenty 
years beyond their utility they still remained in immaculate 
condition: no graffiti on the walls, no signs of forced entry. 
Security closely monitored the nearby port and rail lines, so 
this may have kept them safe. Not so other parts of the city, 
Hunter Street Mall comes to mind, decimated, I took a walk 
with a close friend through there the other week, a mate from 
boyhood that I try to see once a year. Mostly we talk about the 
death of god and our favourite comedy routines. 

On this occasion he reminded me of something I said 
once, during our university days, about how I only need two 
chips from a bag: the first chip to know the sensation, the 
flavour, the second chip to feel what it's like to relive the 
experience of the first chip, to receive the gift of repetition, 
comfort in geometry, and that is enough. Any further chips 
are hollow mimicries of the critical first two. 

He says he thinks about that a great deal these days. 


A little up the road there are a set of three neat brick 
cottages. I don't know when they were built, they have similar 


architectural properties to turn-of-the-last-century homes a 
few streets back from the highway. They are unoccupied and 
would look all but abandoned except for two rows of garden 
beds between the cottages, each containing an assortment of 
different plants, a jumbled selection really of vegetables and 
ground foliage and varieties that could be arranged into 
sweetheart bouquets. 

Signs above the garden beds note that they are 
managed and monitored by the University of Newcastle, in 
coordination with local industry funding, to monitor the 
impact of polluted soil on the health of plants and agriculture. 
The same soil here is in the gardens of the homes across the 
road a few streets back from the highway. 

There are dozens of garden gnomes spread across 
the grounds of the cottages, particularly beside the driveway 
area. They are all spray painted in a universal silver. 
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It is not always, if ever, easy to see what's coming 


down the road, so to speak. Industrial Drive only unfolds fifty 
metres at a time before it curves and turns beyond the range of 
any current vantage point, and this seems in line with any 
measured predictions of the future, no matter how much big 
data tries to render science from wishful thinking. 

We have in recent years seen a lot of collective social 
action stem from online communities that have found their 
way into offline physicalities, shouts on the street. Some say 
that whenever a progressive movement begins online it results 
in an opposing, reactionary display of old world power that 
quickly works to subvert the possibility of change. 

Others still would say that social movements only 
succeed, like gains made in civil rights, when individuals are 
prepared to come together as real world communities and give 
their lives over to a cause, whether for years or forever. 

What, then, is the relationship between the 
virtualisation of life lived online and the shout on the street. 


I have been following the rapid development of 
visual art generated by machine learning algorithms. At first, 


a long time ago (say, eighteen months) when the technology 
was in its infancy you would ask the computer to paint a 
picture of a face and it would give you a finger painting 
produced by a toddler in a dark room. Months later the face 
was more finely rendered, not unlike the quality a talented 
amateur artist could produce in an hour. Weeks beyond this 
the resulting computer generated portraits made the works 
of the Old Masters look poorly realised, and then, in what felt 
like mere hours later, the images produced by the algorithms 
made me look in the mirror and feel more uncanny than the 
most real, most human, faces looking out of the screen. 

The other week two images of pastoral landscapes 
were posted on an artificial intelligence forum. Which one, a 
question posited, was a real photograph and which was 
computer generated. The punchline was that both were 
undetectable fictions, and that they were posted by a bot. 
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I stop at one of my favourite destinations anywhere, 


when I come upon them: a wooden bench seat beside a tree. 
You find them out the back of service station truck-stops, in 
the rest areas of public institutions like council buildings and 
hospitals, near Lions Club waterside parks and boat ramps, 
and here, on the side of Industrial Drive, within view of some 
approaching sport fields. 

Researchers who study online social communities 
say that there has been a move in the past two years away 
from people accessing broad, public, all-access social 
networks towards smaller, curated, invite-only private 
servers. The big social networks are thought of as gross 
public spaces where animosity is fuelled and monetised by 
agents of chaos and their legions of bots, where elections and 
pandemics are called into question. But now the smaller 
servers are being marked as echo chambers where like- 
minded folk simply reinforce group-think cognitive bias. 

History will be written by the victorious code. 


During the pandemic, Major League Baseball games 
were played between two teams in stadiums void of fans. Yet 


when you watched the games on the television, or listened on 
the radio, you could hear the ambient roar of the crowd 
beneath the crack of ball meeting bat, and then an eruption 
of cheer when the ball arced into the empty stands. 

Where did the sounds come from - they came from a 
video game version of baseball. Sounds from the game were 
extracted, seventy five effects and fan reactions, and then 
triggered at suitable moments through speakers within the 
stadium. Interviews with the players said they appreciated 
the audio, that it encouraged them to play their best. 

Video game sounds played in empty baseball 
stadiums, synthesising the presence of teeming thousands. 
On the radio you wouldn't know, but on the television, what a 
dissonant spectacle. Like an inverted Camus when he talked 
about looking through the glass windows of a dance hall full 
of revelers, what you'd think if you couldn't hear the music. 
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The end of Industrial Drive meets another mam 


road that heads up into the coalfields. There isn't much to see 
up here - I can see the neighbourhood I moved into near the 
university, and if I turn back around to face where I've just 
walked from I can see an industrial area off to the west, 
beside the Hunter River. 

The estate is rezoned swampland turned warehouse 
buffet. They call it, you can't make this up, Steel River. 

I wonder if that's why the few dozen garden gnomes around 
the heritage cottages investigating contaminated soil are all 
spray painted silver. Probably not. 

One of the first warehouses I pass is a medical 
research facility. It's near another research operation, one 
investigating energy, that I took a class of school children to 
once. Our guide showed us how when you walked on the 
floors of the building the vibrations charged kinetic energy 
which fuelled the lights. So too the sapling birches outside, 
wires on their branches charged batteries as they swayed. 


Some years ago a mate of mine who works at the 


university in the biology department showed me a video 
game called Foldit. The object of the game is to fold protein 
structures as perfectly as possible. Ten years ago there were a 
quarter of a million people registered to play Foldit, I don't 
know what the current stats are. 

When I said the object of the game is to fold protein 
structures, what I should have more accurately said is that 
the premise of the game is to record how humans fold 
protein structures, to note the ways we go about the task, our 
creative wins and errors, in order to teach algorithms how to 
get better at doing the same. 

A 2019 research article reported that Foldit players 
were able to solve a set of protein problems more accurately 
than experts in the field and automated algorithms due to 
the game mechanics the players were employing. This 
accuracy will be taught to the computer. 

A crowd is not always inherently wrong. 
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Consciousness is, it would appear, a collective 


phenomena. It does not exist in isolation - its ontology is 
birthed through dialogue. Like Wittgenstein's thing about 
how if a lion could talk we couldn't understand it, your mind 
is not yours alone. Like an analogy, it only exists as a mirror. 

Down by the Hunter River, a half kilometre from the 
thoroughfare of Industrial Drive, from the stream of 
vehicular traffic, I'm not walking down the non-pedestrian 
zone anymore, not flirting with being on the sidelines of the 
concrete information superhighway or suggesting anything 
about having one foot in and one foot out of that state of 
public community. Instead I'm in a subtracted space on the 
edgelands looking beyond the boundary, across the river to 
where some formless geography radiates potential. 

There are powerlines that span the gap. They are of 
the variety that transmit but do not receive, they are not bi- 
directional; likewise if you gaze for long into the plentitudes 
of community, the returning gaze cannot meet your eyes. 


Stacks 
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One rainy day in Newcastle, with the parks too damp 
for play, my son and I headed to one of our favourite spots in 
the city: the sheltered labyrinth that is Bolton Street Carpark. 
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Bolton Street carpark has been an important part of 
my life for at least twenty years now, although never as a place 
to park my car. I discovered it through one of my many 
meandering wanders around that part of the city, a favourite 
quadrant of streets that feel mostly unchanged from my 
student days, from some of the memories my father has 
shared from his youth around here. He went to school next 
door to Bolton Street carpark, across the road from Rose 
Cottage, one of the first homes built during colonial times. 

It is the last remaining publicly accessible rooftop 
carkpark that lets you survey the entire city from its apogee. I 
set my first novel up here, I brought my wife here when we 
were dating, how she balanced on the concrete parking blocks 
against declining sunlight, and I've brought my daughter and 
my dog up here and now my young son, passing on my love of 
empty public spaces and high vantage points. 
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The rain pauses for a couple of minutes as we begin our 
journey from the top of the carpark on the eighth floor with a goal 
to descend floor by floor until we hit the ground. 

Looking over the railing from the roof we spot a garden 
nestled into a thin strip of partitioned space on what looks like the 
lower section of the seventh floor. It has an open roof for sunlight. 

We decide to check it out, carefully treading sloping 
ramps stamped 'No Pedestrians’. I'll explain to my son what this 
means one day soon, and justify the transgression. 
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The garden is curious and I can't quite work out if it 
1s a herb garden for nearby residents in the neighbouring 


apartments - there are tomatoes growing, heads of lettuce, 
some limes, a few grass sprouty shoots I don't recognise - but 
then my son spots some jars with tooth picks holding seeds 
aloft that look like children's science experiments. The walls 
of the garden are painted with large colourful geometric 
shapes, with a smiley face on a green canopy covering a 
storage room. This must be for children, and then I 
remember a preschool has recently opened on the street level 
near here - that answers it, this must be for them, perhaps 
they do not have garden space in their yard, whether they 
even have a yard I do not know. 

We continue down the seventh and sixth floors, 
looking out through the long horizontal gaps that frame the 
buildings that face the carpark. These gaps remind me of 
pillbox embrasures, we have some on the hill at Fort 
Scratchley, slits in the bunkers that let in the light. 
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The buildings that face the back of Bolton Street 
Carpark are mostly residential, apartments new and old, a 


street back from the Cathedral and Newcastle Grammar 
School. When I was a pipe organ student during high school I 
attended some performances at the cathedral and even played 
it once or twice. I remember one night, attending a 
performance by my teacher who lived on the grounds of the 
cathedral, holding a book of Kafka's short fiction when an 
elderly couple next to me pointed it out and thumbed through 
it, saying they too read Kafka when they were my age. 

My son and I watch as a parking garage beneath one 
of the adjacent apartments opens up and contains a 
mechanical floor lift that raises an artificial base off the 
ground, raising a car and a motorbike to the ceiling, allowing a 
resident there to use the floorspace for a gym workout. 

Looking towards the right, we spot something 
completely curious that neither of us can decode: it looks like a 
small boat, somewhere towards the bottom of the carpark. 
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One of the nicer aesthetic gains from spiraling down the 
carpark is the number of trees you come upon at different turns, 
peering in from the outside. London planetrees line Bolton Street 
and create a wash of amber limeade between the fourth and fifth 
floors of the carpark. 

On the opposite side there is a chaotic assemblage of 
overgrown trees that are crushing through chain mesh fences 
and threatening to uproot old sheds pushing in from the high 
side of the street. You'd have no idea any of this was here just by 
driving past - these are deep yards with peculiar allotments of 
seemingly unusable land that jut against the boundary of the 
carpark, collapsing in places onto the plastic corrugated roof 
panels that cover the lower floors and catch the rain in loud 
percussive ostinatos all tutti. 


That being said - where can we find the boat. 
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Before we get closer to the little boat we see a mural 


of the infamous Pasha Bulker ship that ran aground on 
Nobbys Beach on the eighth of June two thousand and seven. 
I remember I was teaching in Maitland at the time and the 
severity of the storm meant we needed to send students 
home. My classroom was a former sports-storage room and 
we were huddling the students at the back of the room as the 
rain lashed the exposed front of the hall we were attached to, 
waiting on their parents to come pick them up before roads 
were closed. All the families came within thirty minutes of 
our initial call, except for one father who was nearly two 
hours delayed in picking up his son. He had to drive down 
the highway to Newcastle first to check out the Pasha Bulker, 
and he got stuck in the inevitable traffic and rerouting 
caused by flash flooding and rubbernecking. I get it. 

Near the elevator shaft on the first floor there are air 
conditioning units covered in astroturf, surrounded by a 
carpet of astroturf, for reasons unknown. 

And, there is the boat, clear as day now, we're right 
above it and a bed of rocks and timber walkway. We head 
down the ramp to the ground floor to check it out. 
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When we get to the ground floor we're confused. 
Where is the boat, and the rocks, and the timber. It's just car 
spaces down here, there's nothing else to it. Were we looking 
down at a space outside the carpark perhaps, like the sheds 
and trees and apartments pushing up against the side. I 
asked my son, wondering if his three year-old mind had 


another solution. He thought we should go back upstairs and 
look again, a solid strategy, so we walk back up to level one 
and look down again. Sure enough, the boat is right there. 

We return to the ground and look at a series of 
backlit panels near a couple of car spaces. Is the boat possibly 
behind this wall - I lift my son up to try to look over one of 
the panels and sure enough he gets a glimpse of the boat, it is 
on the other side. A locked storage door is nearby, but none 
of it makes any sense, until it clicks and I feel daft for not 
realising it earlier: the garden on the sixth floor that seemed 
to be managed by the nearby preschool, this too must be part 
of their yard space, a repurposed cavity given new life. 


Stepping outside on the street it is clear that the boat 
play area is absolutely connected to the preschool, albeit in a 


manner that nobody would assume from the outside, given the 
idiosyncratic way it yields space from the carpark. 

We cross the road, the rain has stopped now, and I take 
my son to see Rose Cottage that I mentioned earlier, one of the 
oldest abodes in the area, built circa eighteen thirty (depending 
on the validity of the research, maps and watercolour paintings 
of the area you choose to acknowledge). 

The cottage has been used by a solicitor until recently 
and is completely obscured from roadside view by offices built 
in front. These offices were not always here, though - when my 
father went to school across the road the cottage had nothing in 
front of it, according to photos from the period, just some 
grass, a Hills Hoist and scattered foliage. Yet nobody, not my 
father nor others from the era that I've talked to, can ever 
remember seeing the cottage from the school or the road. Like 
the boat, perhaps an unexpected geometry provided it cover. 
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The last two videos he watched 
(finished with replay simulacra) 
were enough for him. 


The first was of a wasp trying 
(desperately, without success) 
to reattach its own 


decapitated head, turning it 
(frantically, every which way) 
like a rubix cube 


in order to find the position 
(impossible, we know this) 
that reconnects 


the nervous system and 
(with a jolt, with relief) 
allows life to continue. 


The second was of a recording 
(transferred via deep space) 
from the surface of a 


comet, never before captured, 
(reflect on the engineering) 
wherein we observe 


grainy ice storm parallax frames 


(like a grey and white flipbook) 
sequenced together 
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from a burst of small photographs 
(onboard the Rosetta probe) 
to generate motion. 


The wasp video has a duration 
(too long for his capacity) 
of one minute, while 


the comet video only lasts for 
(always shown as a loop) 
one second, and the 


question that he has right now 
(that he is done with film) 
is what poets would do 


with these visuals compared 
(think pre-information age) 
with the universal 


nature of images that readers 
(contained within analogies) 
previously related to 


because they knew what they saw 
(and so saw what they knew) 
in regular daily life. 


The Kindness Savant 
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A fishbowl and one minute of silence 

in the hallway of a rural schoolhouse 
(our room was a converted utility shed 
that fit six students, myself and an aide) 


was how we spent Remembrance Day 


assembly, away from the student mass 


because it would have been too much 

for Leif, he was too prone to cry out or 
be driven to distraction (his sympathy 
overflowed) so we stood, the two of us, 


by the doorway looking out to the yard 
but more often turning our attention 


to the fishbowl and the little orange fish 
bobbing inside, and I almost broke the 

silence by wanting to remind Leif of the 
last day of last year when I put the bowl 


on the roof of my car as I was packing 


resources in the boot and nearly drove 


away save for Leif calling out to alert me 
of the situation but also to follow up by 
saying I shouldn't feel bad because he 


is just as often forgetful with these things. 
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II 


When medical interns and pre-service teachers 
visited our class to observe 
they would sometimes, on occasion, 


ask me which students could look at a tree 


and know how many leaves were attached 


or who the lad was that could listen 
to the drone of an air conditioning unit 


and know it was tuned to C sharp 


but what they never thought to ask, and 
it's no shame on them, they 
only knew what movies and talk shows 


presented of twice exceptional prodigiousness 
and how genius was mathematical or musical 


or memory based, and it isn't like they 
needed the kids to be exceptional, I 
don't want that to be the impression of 


our visitors, they had simply heard things about 
kids like these, but this meant 
that they missed what was another 


form of youthful brilliance, students who 
were savants in knowing how to be kind. 


III 


What does it mean to have a talent for altruism, 
well I think of times like when a new student in 
the mainstream part of the school dropped his 

pencil box as he crossed the playground during 


a tour he and his mother were given by a deputy 
principal and how Leif ran over and helped pick 
up the octagonal rods of blue and pink and gold 
and put them all back in the box in the very same 


order they originally were, Leif informing the new 
student how he had a pencil box just like this at 
home and how nice it was, how well the silver and 
green went together when drawing metallic trains. 


IV 


A couple of months ago I was coming out of a pub 
and who do I see sitting out front 
with a couple of other lads - Leif, 


early twenties (I hadn't seen him since he was ten 
when he moved schools) rattling the ice around 
a glass of bourbon and coke, laughing with mates. 


He immediately recognised me and called out with 
delight if I would join them, sure 
so long as I wasn't going to cramp 
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their style, he laughed and I tell you what, the way 
he interacted with everybody there, when he knew 


someone was wrong but didn't correct them, when 


he saw an opportunity to bring someone into the 
conversation, this might all just 
sound like good manners, being 


raised in the right way, general social capabilities 
shared by many, and you might be on the money, 


because at twenty-three it's almost expected, but 


at six or seven, amongst the uncertain and random 
episodes of caustic juvenile rabble 
that can befall the springtime years, 


when you meet a kindness savant 
they stand out amongst their peers. 


Phenomenal 
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Dear [redacted], 


I enjoyed our walk the other day and was sorry I 
could not meet again for lunch. It was so enjoyable to take 
you on my tour of isolation through the dejected quarters 
of the city we both once frequented as younger men. I 
enjoyed the mixtape you left me with, too. I’ve never 
understood how dreampop and shoegaze were considered 
interchangeable genres, and I’m glad you don’t either. 

We had so much time in the late nineties. Endless 
hours that, as infinite as they felt, also seemed to be leading 
to a conclusion, or at least a series of punchlines. It felt like 
we were standing in front of a corridor of closed doors all 
waiting to be opened. I'm forty this year and you turn the 
same twelve months from now, and from our talk it seems 
as though we both wonder, from time to time, where 
exactly those doors have gone. 

This is all Nietzsche’s fault, really. He raised the 
idea. If he hadn’t have pointed out that god was dead, 
perhaps - but no, it is better to know the reason for the void 
rather than simply feel it. 

It is about knowing how to save oneself through 
sober recitation of the structure of reality. 

These days, when I think about the architecture of 
our subjectivity and how to live within it, I refer to the 
familiar crowd - Nietzsche and the visions delivered by his 
antagonists, Kant and Hegel, and to the least mechanically 
intentioned neuroconstructivists of our age, Hofstadter 
and MacGilchrist. 

Kant's idea seemed too basic to be revelatory, that 
our reality comprises both what is internal and external by 
way of a dialogue between the two states. But of course our 
minds, dualistic to a fault - always thinking in pairs, either 
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this or that, even framing colours as having perfect 
inversions due to the computers we created to mimic our 
binary reveries - harboured an unavoidable gap between 
knowable reality and what that reality actually might be. 
This gap was Kant's gift to the future. 

Think about what MacGilchrist says about his 
portrait of the brain as being two hemispheres always in 
dialogue between dualisms - those binary, concrete yes or 
no facts about the world - and infinitudes - impressions of 
the whole state of something, beyond discrete fact. Just sit 
with that for a moment, the idea that a brain in two halves 
can house one half of the brain that thinks in binary 
terms, and another half of the brain that thinks in 
infinities. A mirror structure that fosters a dialogue 
between dualisms and infinitudes. 

All those conversations the earliest ancient Greek 
philosophers had about whether there is one or there is 
many, whether there is one core atomic structure to 
matter or a fluidly amorphous plentitude, whether there is 
a single reality or endless splintered varieties. Now we 
know why this was all so difficult to get a lock on, because 
the brain was structured to contain both answers at once, 
forever. 

And of course this is Hofstadter too, isn't it - his 
two core revelations: first, that Gédel's incompleteness 
theorems provide a beautiful model for describing this 
state of flux by articulating that a system which tries to 
concretely and completely describe reality will always have 
a self-referential loop built into it that fundamentally 
undermines its truth, which come on, what is this if not a 
model for what MacGilchrist is describing for how the 
hemispheres of the brain talk between themselves about 
somehow knowing only all of something and only its 


discrete fragments in a cyclical loop that ends up knowing 
neither. 

So too Hofstadter's other core insight, that 
analogies are the building blocks of consciousness, that 
thought always seek connection, sometimes as dualities 
where one thing is loud in relation to how quiet another is, 
or hot compared to cold, but sometimes as analogous 
multiplicities, where a concept relates to many disparate 
ideas, how music is enjoyed because of its relation to what 
we learned of heartbeat rhythm in our mother’s womb and 
by the sound of our name being said aloud, this is the brain 
talking to itself about itself, preparing for the future 
through panoramic images of the whole and the splinters 
of its bones. 

Hegel had already tread this ground after Kant, 
the way he ontologised Kant's epistemological gap and 
pointed out how the breach was necessarily built in, that 
incompleteness is part of the fundamental structure of 
reality, that the whole cannot exist in absence of a breach 
that, in terms we recognise now, speaks directly to this 
ongoing conversation our subjectivity is having between 
something and everything. And of course the unspoken 
condition that all of this is alluding to - nothing. 

Because we know this, don't we, that it is this 
conversation between something and everything that 
causes us grief, because of its relation to meaning. We 
know that there is not one ‘something’ that is definitely 
true and can provide our life with solid meaningful 
purpose, and we know that the moment we say that 
‘everything’ can be an answer that it is absolutely not. So 
we exist in a state of nihilism - there is not one truth, and 
there is no truth to be found in a pluralism of options. So 
what then. 
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For me, it is about recognising the necessary 
motion that occurs between these two states. It is that state 
of motion between two voids that presents an opportunity. 

Beckett once wrote, in a story, that "I've never in 
my life been on my way anywhere, but simply one my way". I 
like that sentiment, and I might build on it and say that 
where I'm on my way towards is simply more "on my ways". 
It is the momentum I seek out, particularly trajectories that 
build and collapse to varying degrees. 

That is the focus - it isn't about saying "the journey 
is the destination", it's about acknowledging from the start 
that the destination is empty and that the only reason to 
even call it a journey is that it provides a gradient to rub up 
against, a spectrum of colours and tactile feedback, 
providing a sense of motion, because let's face it, the motion 
isn't real is it - it's like that old movie making technique 
where the actor sits in a car and a projected film of travel up 
a highway or through a tunnel of trees sits in the 
background to give the illusion of movement. 

That's what meaning is, the projected highway and 
the tunnel of trees. I've never in my life been on my way 
anywhere, I've simply sat still and felt like 1 was moving, 
and between the conversation the hemispheres of my brain 
are having about the devil in the details and the universal 
whole, it sure feels like I'm going somewhere. 

Schopenhauer said that music is emotion. I like 
that. I'd say too that good music makes us feel like we 
inhabit our subjectivity more fully, more directly. Music 
replicates the conditions of this flux - this traversing of 
Hegel's gap, feeling the skip of Godel's reflexivity, feeling 
left and right brain talk over, into, each other. 

Bach understood it, not just counterpoint in terms 
of binary roles played by two interpolating melodies, but in 


the interplay between, say, tonality and atonality, but more 
than this, not just interplay between dualities, that's not it 
at all - it's more than just melody and noise, it's pause too, 
and silence, the difference between pause and silence, the 
knife edge they rest on in terms of what comes next. 

And when I say silence you know I mean more than 
this - I'm talking about the sort of silence that is full of 
sound, a negatively charged potential, a pause to channel all 
sound. This is what good music is, a representation of this 
state of antagonism between the binary and the infinite, as 
an analogy for our subjective experience, more than just 
emotion, for the sensation of illumination - you know the 
grunge rock era cliche, 'soft loud soft loud' to describe the 
verse chorus structure, well that's fine, that'll get you 
through no trouble, but where some of those songs got 
really good, into the shoegaze era, was when the songs were 
both soft and loud at the same time. 


Yours, 
[redacted] 
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Squarepusher 
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There is only one filmed version of Tom Jenkinson 
(Squarepusher) performing Tetra-Sync. It takes place in 
Camden, London during 2005. He's strumming a bass guitar 
and has two sturdy laptops in front of him, another guitar by 
his feet, synthesis module racks on two sides of him, 
microphone on a stand, and a small video feed beneath a 
desktop computer monitor to his right. 

When Nietzsche said that one must still have chaos 
in oneself to be able to give birth to a dancing star, he might 
not, via his own impassioned piano compositions, have been 
thinking about the future manifestation of a song like Tetra- 
Sync, difficult as it would have been in the late eighteen 
hundreds to predict, from his modest boarding room in Sils 
Maria, looking out at the lake and the grazing fields, the 
development of jazz and electronica let alone the fusion of 
those worlds, but for me this is exactly what the tune is, a 
dancing star given life through one man's ability to wrap 
technical mastery around unstable, inventive chaos. The 
piece has been the primary musical talisman of my adult life 
as an amateur composer. 

The role of being able to perform an instrument 
with a high degree of technical ability and its relationship 
with composing innovative and impactful music is unclear. 
It certainly used to be the case, before the computer age, that 
to realise the music in your head it was not enough to scribe 
it on the page. You had to work it out on a piano, to play the 
notes in sequence. A string of notes on the page is a 
geometry of logic, it makes sense in relation to how far it 
abides or transcends formal considerations of music theory, 
but something radically changes when you actually play the 
notes, put them physically together and let them bleed into 
each other to reveal unexpected harmonies. 
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But even then it was more than being able to just 
play the notes in a rudimentary manner. It is not a 
coincidence that the musical giants of the past - think Bach, 
Beethoven - were virtuoso performers on their instruments. 
It is surely a bi-directional relationship: it is not the case that 
all talented musicians will make good composers, nor is it 
the case that all good composers will be talented musicians, 
but the duel dialogue that occurs within the mind of 
someone with the musical ability to both perform in virtuosic 
ways and relate that capacity towards inventive and 
impactful compositional ideas is surely a phenomenon. 

I say ‘inventive and impactful' because there have 
been examples in recent years, particularly within the 
corridors of YouTube, of talented performers who know 
more musical scales than Charles Louis-Hanon (creator of 
the Hanon exercises known to young pianists the world over) 
who create technically stunning music that, at least on 
myself and many of the accompanying comments beneath 
the videos, make little impact. They don't resonate on a 
physical level in terms of mixing memory and desire. 

Much of the second half of the twentieth century has 
been moving in the opposite direction, away from technical 
accomplishments within music towards directly emotional 
and physical results. Folk singers with off key pitch, the way 
Bob Dylan teased an interviewer who pointed out that his 
voice is no Enrico Caruso; wall of sound rock with nonsense 
lyrics; disco dance beats that fuelled a nightclub economy; 
rap narratives that read as diary entries of traumatic lives; 
and, today, a melding of all those elements into endless 
genre combinations, the age of authenticity meets the 
computer age, using laptops to create soundtracks, with or 
without vocals, that seek to make you move and make you 
cry. 


What this has meant, because of this trajectory in 
the twentieth century towards feeling, arguably the way it is 
in music after governments failed at protecting the working 
class from two world wars, turned away from societal 
collectivism, away from class structures that had set up 
monarchy fuelled court composers, via the political and 
personal liberty of blues and jazz, instruments picked up 
from the ground, op-shop guitars, post-war DIY, village folk 
music of past centuries returning as solo wolf whistle arias, 
to where we are now, the folk musicians of the past thirty 
years growing up with laptops around the campfire glow of 
their monitors, and now, the peak performance of twenty 
twenty three so far at the culturally dominant Coachella 
festival, an electronic dance music performance by a trio of 
bedroom computer composers using recorded samples of 
conversations captured via phone cameras and video calls, 
four to the floor bass drums and eighties synthesizer loops to 
stir the feet and feelings of millions of participants who were 
either there or online streaming it from their solitary rooms. 

The reason this trio were the headline performers 
for the second weekend of Coachella is a story in itself that 
relates directly to what I'm driving at here. Fred Again, 
Skrillex and Four Tet, the trio who called themselves TBA 
after the 'to be announced’ tag stamped on the Coachella 
marketing material when booking them as replacement for, 
the previously intended performer, booked headline act 
Frank Ocean who had sat on the the main stage on the first 
weekend and confounded everybody involved. Background 
rumours aside, what was directly observable was that Frank 
Ocean sat on a stool on stage and told the crowd he was there 
in memory of his younger brother who passed away three 
years prior in a car accident, and that Frank Ocean never 
enjoyed Coachella, that it was his brother who dragged him 
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out into the dust, and that from that point on the rest of the 
short headline performance comprised of Frank standing in 
the shadows at the back of the stage while music played, or 
while he sat and mimed along to his pre-recorded vocal tracks, 
or let his DJ play a dance track, or, for rare moments, tried to 
perform. The fallout was immediate: fans in the audience and, 
most important these days, online, were ravenously 
disappointed, consuming all manner of media and 
accusations to work out what went on - did Frank injure 
himself before the performance, was he too engulfed with 
grief to put on a decent show - but nowhere did I see my own 
interpretation of what happened, which is that perhaps Frank 
Ocean, along with many in his generation of sensitive, hushed 
pop star musicians, are just not technically cut out for live 
music performance in the way we hope they are. 

To say that pop musicians are not musically talented 
is one of the easiest cultural cheap shots, but we can be 
excused after thirty years of television talent shows, an 
industry of replicating musical manufacture, and the first 
time a karaoke microphone was passed around a sake soaked 
lounge - karaoke, literally 'empty orchestra’ in Japanese, a 
telling historical designation - for still referring to this mode 
of critique, but only because we are not so much attacking a 
lack of talent as we are a lack of authenticity: as said, an op- 
shop acoustic guitar accompanied by DIY political agency can 
forgive quality of voice and lyric so long as the intention is 
true. When the intention is mechanically and algorithmically 
induced, co-written between mixing desk producers, session 
musicians and focus group Likert scales, we do not forgive the 
musicality except, the lowest compliment, when we call it a 
guilty pleasure. 

What we have now, though, seems to me a generation 


of musicians who seek authenticity and genuinely 
innovative, beautiful compositional ideas but without the 
virtuosic technical performance credentials to pull it off 
outside a studio setting, and this is in part because of this 
rejection of virtuoso, no longer crowding into a concert 
hall to hear Rachmaninoff's Piano Sonata No. 2 in B flat 
minor with its impossible rhythms and requirement for 
hands that span wider than the standard deviation of most 
human limits, but rather a focus on emotionally true music 
that can be sang naked into an iPhone in the corner of 
some midnight desk whilst watching the blinking lights of 
a passenger jet meld with the cosmos. 

When Lana Del Rey first performed on Saturday 
Night Live the fallout was immediate. She had two of the 
most talked about songs of the season, with accompanying 
film clips that looked like they were filmed between a 
grainy webcam and an eight millimetre camera - they were 
beautiful pieces of pop music, full of big soul and sweeping 
vocal lines, Video Games particularly calling back to an era 
of old world ballroom grandeur that has become Del Rey's 
signature ever since - and yet her future seemed all but 
cancelled when she tried to sing live. Look up any early live 
performance by the most awarded young singer of the past 
five years, Billie Eilish, trying to hit even the most 
rudimentary notes of Ocean Eyes. It feels gratuitous to say 
any of this, but I do so with nothing but affection for what 
they are doing - creating wonderful music via computer 
that does not translate to live performance, even with all 
that AutoTune can offer. 

This is what I'm gesturing towards when I say 
that perhaps Frank Ocean was not cut out to be a headline 
performer, and nor should he have to be. Watching his 
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own Saturday Night Life performances is like watching a 
friend whisper melodies down a phone call, and even his 
stadium performances on YouTube reveal a quiet, subtle 
approach that, when he does reach his voice to hit the 
occasional strong high note and cause the crowd to cry out in 
affirmation, we see that this is not Elvis Presley, that the 
nature of performance is very different now, less about the 
spectacle of physicality and more about the presentation of 
raw emotion. But when emotion is so beautifully rendered by 
way of the glistening annals of software production, how can 
it stand up to being transmitted to teeming tens of 
thousands standing in a desert crowd, except via the act that 
replaced Frank on the second weekend after he elected not to 
continue, a trio of dance musicians performing straight from 
the software, directly from the computer, because this is 
answer to how you deliver emotionally raw and physically 
inviting music in twenty twenty three: you plug in the aux 
cable to your software, ensure your internet browsers and 
spreadsheets are closed, and hit play. 

This mode of performance was derided during the 
nineties when it originated on the electronic music scene. 
Laptop musicians would sit back in deck chairs while their 
songs played to the audience, and the Mozart of eletronica, 
Richard James (Aphex Twin) was quite open about writing e- 
mails during his live shows. Richard is a thesis unto himself 
with regards to this dialectic of virtuosic technical 
performance coming up against authentic emotionally 
revelation because he has written some of the most 
technically complicated electronic music of the past thirty 
years, music that is as emotionally authentic and resonant as 
any weeping guitar or vocal line of the past century, and yet 
by his own admission he cannot read, write or play music in 
any traditional manner. It is this caveat, 'any traditional 


manner’, that gives him his inroads - while Richard James 
cannot play the piano compositions he writes (he has a 
laptop connected to a mechanical piano that does this for 
him) or read the notation of the melodies he sequences (he 
uses tracker software that reduces stave notation to binary 
options running vertical down a chart of numbers and 
letters) he is nonetheless a virtuoso of computer software. 
This is his instrument, in the same way that The Beatles, 
having racked up however many tens of thousands of hours 
of live performance on the road, parked the tour bus in a 
shed that never opened again and became technical masters 
of the recording studio, no doubt the progenitors of what we 
have now, an age of impossible studio compositions that 
cannot be performed live. 

Which makes the case of Tom Jenkinson and Tetra- 
Sync all the more fascinating to me. This is a musician who is 
as technically adept as Richard James on the laptop but who 
is also a virtuoso of traditional performance, calling to mind 
the benchmark of bass guitar talent of the past century, Jaco 
Pastorius, to say nothing of his elaborate drum performances 
that are recorded on Tetra-Sync. And, in the spirit of 
Nietzsche's dancing star, the music is chaotic, pure, 
emotionally authentic and elevating. 

The way Tom uses a bass guitar is all wrong - he 
plays it like an acoustic guitar, he hits it like a drum, turning 
into a tool of melody and percussion, everything bass is not 
meant to be. He describes being shown a drum machine in 
the early nineties and how the store employee demonstrated 
the way it could play a disco beat. When Tom took it home he 
turned it into a granular synthesizer, pushing bass drum 
notes together in such quick succession that they turn into a 
harmonic drone (listen to Journey to Reedham for a fun gut 
punch demonstrating how drum machine bass samples were 
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never meant to be pushed to such extremes), pitch shifting 
hi-hats to play bell-like melodic ostinatos, and ultimately 
inverting the whole mechanics of the device. This could be 
said too about his whole performance mode, inverting the 
mechanics of laptop music performance by plugging in his 
bass guitar and shredding away while maximalist 
synthesised melodies interpolate with his tones, feeding 
back on themselves in ways that bring melody, atonality, 
space and heat into elegiac confrontation. 

A piece like Tetra-Sync produces sounds that, by way 
of their inverted pathways, naturally tap into synaesthesic 
responses, crossing over sensory responses to colour and 
textures (round red melodic lines that collapse into angular, 
folding concessions when notes bend beyond the range of 
physical circuitry, airlifted into gradients only permissible by 
software arbitrated by human hands) that give rise to deep 
seeded emotional responses informed by just-out-of-view 
memories. It is authentic by way of transgressing direct 
emotional pathways. 

Tom Jenkinson won't be headlining Coachella 
anytime soon, and nor would it suit him or his music 
anymore than I doubt those performance spots suit our 
current generation of popular mumblecore music 
performers. Festival crowds want to move, YouTube 
audiences want to feel, and the musical elitists among us 
want to be reminded of what happens when musical 
virtuosity connects with the twin technologies of our era - 
computer software and human emotion - and the sensory 
pleasures that result. 


Seaplane 
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Late last decade, I found myself sitting in the foyer of 
the Shanghai Sunshine Rehabilitation Centre with a colleague 
from Orange and Mike, a man in his fifties, one of the 
organisers of the United Nations conference we were attending. 
Mike had dedicated his life to the conference theme - predictive 
algorithms and political game theory. I was in my twenties and 
just starting to make a name for myself academically in the 
same field when Mike, sitting deep in a plastic lawn chair on 
saffron vinyl flooring, told the two of us a story that is, today, 
giving me pause. It relates to a decision about my life’s direction 
and, considering that you might square up against a similar 
situation, I will recount, in full, Mike’s story. 

It takes place thirty years ago. Mike was coming up on 
his fifth wedding anniversary, which, he said, equated to almost 
as many days (five) that he and his wife, Janet, had spent 
together that year. That wouldn’t have been much of a claim if it 
were early January, but this was late September. Mike and Janet 
travelled constantly, separately, attending conferences 
worldwide, presenting papers, delivering keynotes, chairing 
sessions. Their fields of expertise were not wholly foreign to one 
another, but they rarely ended up in the same place. An 
apartment they owned in London was permanently occupied by 
graduate students for low rent. By good fortune and strategic 
scheduling, however, they were both able to secure spots on the 
same agenda for a conference off the coast of what was, at the 
time, West Shanbudia. 

Not long after they arrived - lanyards and name tags 
were still being handed out - the delegates were made aware of 
civil unrest in the north and told that the situation was being 
closely monitored. An hour later, everyone was ushered by 
security into taxis and onto the back of motorbikes as the 
upheaval was essentially knocking on the door. Within minutes, 
an assembly of academics, Mike and Janet among them, had 
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been dropped off at a marina where a seaplane began to ferry 
people to a nearby fishing island that would act as a safe house 
until the violence dissipated or other travel plans could be 
coordinated. 

Mike described the island as one of those places that 
almost anybody would label, quote, a little slice of paradise/ 
heaven, unquote. The thing is, it wasn’t a tourist destination, 
although today it would be, or possibly already is. At the time, it 
was simply home to a hundred locals, mainly those in the fishing 
trade, which became apparent as the new arrivals found there 
were no hotels on the island. The UN rapidly arranged for a 
schoolhouse to contain everybody. Most were assigned 
classrooms to share, with allowances for distribution of gender 
and age — again, the idea of how long everyone would be staying 
here was unknown - but Mike and Janet, being one of the only 
couples present, were shown to what was essentially a sports 
storage cupboard, just big enough for a gym mat that would be 
their mattress for the night. 

As utopian as the island looked (taking in a panorama in 
any direction revealed lush green hillsides creasing into diamond 
sparkle seas necklacing pastel-dusted shacks with colourful 
blinking flags everywhere), it bore with it the most tremendous 
heat that threatened to render faint the entire delegation. It 
seemed counterintuitive to Mike that the island would be hotter 
than the mainland, but something about the topography trapped 
the heat like nothing else. He and Janet dropped their bags in 
their storage cupboard/room and took a walk to find relief. 

By the time they found a supermarket with — halleluiah 
- refrigerators they could loiter near, they were almost delirious 
with laughter. Whether it was the heat or the shock of the 
situation or, as Mike would later decide, the ecstatic feeling of 
being airdropped so rapidly into what seemed the most oasis-like 
of places, it was taking its effect. And, importantly, Mike and 
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Janet were together for the first time in how many months. They 
were hand in sweaty hand during this dreamlike fiasco as violence 
swelled within audible range across the bay. 

Between the refrigerators and the toiletries at the back of 
the store there was, of all things, a pinball machine. It showed a 
couple playing tennis on the backlit art. Janet popped a coin in the 
machine and a ball clanged against the plunger. Now, this might 
sound like an unnecessary salacious detail or a baseline product 
of male-gaze fantasy, but Mike then told us how Janet casually 
took off her top as she played her game of pinball and how he 
looked at her standing there in her tan slacks and black bra and 
was struck, and he knows how this sounds, as if by some cosmic 
revelation. He thought - this is my wife. And, then - why is this 
not our everyday? Why the itinerary of lonely hotels, single plate 
breakfast buffets of dull eggs and pastries, the hollow applause for 
one professor after another delivering lectures cribbed from their 
doctoral students? At this moment, with Janet already twenty 
thousand points in with three balls remaining, Mike never wanted 
to leave the island. 

Bottles of water in hand, they return to their room where 
Janet rests, fanning herself with copies of their prepared remarks 
for the conference, while Mike heads back out for a wander. He 
heads towards the coast where fishermen have congregated. They 
get chatting, and they ask him what he does for work. He says 
that he writes formulas to predict social and political trends, and 
one of the fishermen gestures towards the mainland and says, so 
how’d you go with predicting that, and everybody, Mike included, 
has a good laugh. 

They invite Mike to a party they’re holding tonight on the 
beach, a welcome to the visitors. Mike says he has nothing to 
bring, and they laugh again. They say not to worry, we love to 
drink and eat and have plenty of everything, just enjoy yourself. It 
all sounds like such a stereotype of the overly generous and 
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hospitable nature of those who live simply and within their 
modest means, but honestly, the way Mike described it was like 
the whole place was a fulfilment of this kind of trope in the best 
possible way. 

On returning to the hotel room, Janet is pensive. She’s 
holding Mike’s conference paper, the keynote he would have been 
presenting pretty much right then, at that same hour, had events 
tracked differently. He asks what’s wrong, and she says his 
algorithms are all wrong. Mike had made some serious 
miscalculations. She points the errors out to him, and he regards 
them seriously, so seriously that he cannot stop a grin from 
stretching wide across his face. He places the papers down on the 
bed and hugs Janet tight. Thank you, he says. This is such a gift. 
And, of course, he means it, not just, or at least not really, because 
he’s relieved he didn’t present such drastically inaccurate 
information at a conference of his peers, but rather because this is 
the sign he has been looking for that he is finished with his 
former life. Done with academia, done with patterns and politics. 
No more algorithms. Better living without geometry. 

At dusk, Mike and Janet arrive at the party and start 
revelling. Most delegates are there with around fifty or sixty 
island residents, all told around a hundred folks milling around, 
and drinks are flowing. Within an hour, the only thing more 
lubricated than everyone’s social inhibitions were the sweat- 
soaked clothes of the delegates, who were prepared for air- 
conditioned rooms and not this intense tropical heat. 

The fisherman who ribbed Mike earlier that afternoon 
passes around plates of calamari and rice when he notices one of 
the delegates looking up at a bird perched on a canopy, singing a 
bright tune. Jerdon’s Babbler, the fisherman says, and the 
delegate says, do they always sing at this time of day, and the 
fisherman says no, but this one does. He was born upside down, 
on the middle of the ocean floor. He is unique. Everyone laughs at 
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this, and then someone, one of the delegates, says how it is 
impossible for people to imitate bird songs. They say someone 
once tricked attendees at an ethnomusicology conference by 
whistling into a tape recorder and speeding it up, pretending it 
was a bird. Someone else, another delegate, says that Mozart had 
a pet starling that inspired him to write the melody for the last 
movement of his seventeenth piano concerto. 

The fisherman laughs, I wish I could do that, listen to 
this bird and write an excellent piece of music, when Mike pipes 
up, feeling a bit caustic, like he wants to take some of the stuffing 
out of the air, and he proclaims loudly that Mozart never really 
liked music, that he just kept on doing it because of his 
oppressive childhood, and that it didn’t even pay well, he pretty 
much died in poverty. Mike stands up and laughs, almost 
definitely drunk, and says that after Mozart died, they found 
pretty much no possessions in his apartment, just a scrap of the 
requiem he had been working on, which had been jammed under 
the table leg of the only piece of furniture in the apartment — a 
billiard table with five balls and twelve cues. 

Mike and Janet leave not long after and walk along the 
beach. The moon took up most of the sky, infusing long ocean 
waves with chalk dust turned milk. Don’t let me leave here, Mike 
tells Janet. And don’t you go, either. He says, we’re home, we’re 
home, and Janet says, you’re drunk, you’re drunk, and Mike says, 
yes, but still. 

By the time morning comes around, Mike isn’t sure if 
they've been walking all night or if they’ve just returned to the 
same spot after presumably fading to black in the storage room 
of the schoolhouse. Either way, he and Janet are walking hand in 
hand up the coast towards where Mike met the fishermen 
yesterday. They are there again, no doubt since early, given the 
number of fish they already have in their immense wooden tub 
mounted on what looks like a security door with skateboard 
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wheels. 

Janet looks in and says something about what a haul 
they have there, and the fishermen laugh and agree, always 
laughing, always good-natured. Mike pokes his head above the 
tub and sees the fish, perhaps thirty or forty mullet, swimming 
over and around each other. He notices that if a mullet flicks its 
tail upwards, out of the water, it means it is going to dive to the 
bottom of the tub, which will lead to three or four surrounding 
fish to expand their nares and dart counter-clockwise, always 
the same direction, in near-rhythmic cycles. He notes too how 
the smaller fish are less likely by at least one standard deviation 
to congregate near those that dive. 

Mike looks up and sees that Janet is watching him with 
an expression somewhere between sorrow and grace. She smiles 
and turns away. Someone from the street is calling out to them, 
something about getting ready to board the seaplane back to the 
mainland. Now, if you ask Mike, he'll swear that he doesn’t 
remember getting on a flight out of there, but then there he was, 
telling my colleague from Orange and me this story in the foyer 
of the Shanghai Sunshine Rehabilitation Centre, only hours 
after having given a rousing presentation on the impact of 
machine learning properties on predictive voting trends, so you 
know, he didn’t swim back to the mainland, did he. As for me, 
there is a, quote-unquote, seaplane waiting to take me 
somewhere, back to what I’ve always known, but for the life of 
me, please - I want it to stay grounded. 
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